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IMPORTANT NOTICES 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 

F .0O a year, in the United States, Canada, and 

exico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 40 
cents a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
a of the month to which your subscriptio.: is paid. 
‘or instance, * dect6” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTs.—We do not send a 
— for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
e the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 

that te money has been received and ‘credited. 


ADVERTISING RATES will be given upon applli- 
cation. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Obdjects of the Association 


1st.—To promote the interests of its members. 
24.—To paeeees and defend its members in their 
lawful rig 
on .—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
oney. 
Annual Membership a $1.00 


General Manager and Treasure 
N.K. Fa NCE, Platteville, Wis, 





gv” If more convenient, Dunes may be sent to the 
oublishers of the American Bee Journal. 








The Honey-Producers’ League 


(INCORPORATED) 


OBJECTS: 
1. To create a larger demand for honey through 
advertising. 
2. To publish facts about honey, and counteract 
misrepresentations of the same. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES 


1. Any bee-keeper may become a member by pay- 
ing to the poamanee an annual fee of $1.00 for each 
20 (or fraction of 2)) colonies of bees (spring count) 
he owns or operates. 


2. Any honey-dealer, bee-su Giz Center, boosueph: 
manufacturer, bee-paper publisher, or any other 
firm or individual, may become a member on the 
annual payment of a fee of $10, increased by one- 
fifth of one (1) percent of his or its capital used in 
the allied interests of bee-keeping. 

GEORGE W. YORK, Manag 
334 Dearborn 8t., Calcaco, ILL 
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Langstroth on tne 
xe Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition. 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 


The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will 
mail it as a premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 


This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


The Rietsche Press 


Made of artificial stone. Practically inde 
structible, and giving entirely satisfactory re- 
sults. Comb foundation made easily and 

uickly at less than half the cost of 
rom the dealers. Price of Press, $1. 
with order. Address, 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 
46Atf KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
ws. G. Goodner, of this State, writes me that 
he “prefers to pay $25 for a Rietsche Press than 
do without it.”—A. G. 


Mention Bee Journal 
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when writing. 





‘It is continuous advertising 
that impresses the public 
with the stability of a firm.’’ 








NOT IN THE TRUST 











For High-Grade 
Cans 


Prices Always 
the Lowest 


Write for Prices, 
Stating Quantity 
Wanted 


Friction Top Cans for Honey and Syrup 


Prompt shipment and careful attention given to all orders. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Made by 


Special prices to members of the Bee-Keepers’ Associations. 
CANNERS CAN CO., 1035 W. 47th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“DADANT’S FOUNDATION’ § 


IT EXCELS 
EVERY INCH equal to sample 


Beauty, Purity, Firmness. No Sagging, No Loss. 
Twenty-seven Years of Experience. We Guarantee Satisfaction. 
WAX WORKED INTO FOUNDATION 


BEE-SUPPLIES of all kinds. 


Beeswax Wanted tines... 
te Se fe he 
DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, II. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 










































SEE THE 1906 RELIABLE Ts Pig Sv e an 

before you buy. Perfectly practical for poul- Best quality. Good bear- - Tested 

trymen or nners. Double heating system om, Low prices. Apple Ss ey seed About 

gives bigger hatches—saves one- ; Plum anc dc he rry. \) ay very cheap. 

third the oil. Sold on a money 12 2c si Pe 4 hc; all A @ ge, rrolght paid 

back guarantee. Write for free Fame added; Con- 4, (<7 on trees. ¢ ~— The Pacific Ram Poaw he Press has been a house- 

tal Reliable F Pu cord Grapes ‘ ee logue, English or : oa 

fr a baat ds and Eg M4 ‘Gat riees . 2c; Forest of German, free. Write hold word throughout California for 35 years. 
je and Bags, Got prk Co., bap tt a® feral $day Address It is authority on all matters regarding the 

Relisys Quincy, Illinois, U. 8. A. : @ toy fe) Box 30 Beatrice, Neb. soil or products of California. Weekly, illus- 














trated: Edited by practical specialists. Two 
Dollars per year. Send for sample copy. 


SGD eee ee ee ee ete ete ete te gee | 0 arte Sree, Pruner Canin 
DITTMER makes a SPECIALTY of WORKING |= =a ppe 
Beeswax into Comb Foundation. ‘ 65¢ for 12 Names :: Suen the Varmers 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








aa al 2 f Call—reg. sub. price 40c a year. ’. C.isawkly., 25 
Write for our Price-List, Samples, and early-order Discount. We would like to send years old, 1,300 pages 4 year. Jane's free. 
them to you at our expense. FAKMER’S CALL, Quincy, Lil. 








vat BEE-SUPPLIES *:. 
BEESWAX ALWAYS WANTED 

GUS, DITTMER, - Augusta, Wis, 

ae ate ae ae ae ae ae a a a a a a a a a a a ae a a ah ah aa 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Ce Cucumber 


Por flavor, uniform size, 
color, and productiveness 
itisabsolutely unequaled. 

In addition to this it 
comes into bearing very 


early, continuing right 
through the season until 
killed by frost. Always 
straight—never turning yellow. 

Best for the table, for market 


aN aN aN aN oN oN oN ho ha a oe 
and for pickling. Large sam- 
es packet for only 5e orloz 


Wisconsin Basswood Sections is yacket for gly Be ork oe 


“— 
» grand new 
And Prompt Shipments » FREE BOOK 
» 
) 






Se eRe ee 
Abe ae ale ae ale ahs a 2 2h 





Is what we are making for our customers. “Northern Grown Seeds” 


— DOVETAILED HIV ES AND SHIPPING-CASES —— Plants, Bulbs, Fruits and Trees. Contains all 








We carry a full line of SUPPLIES. Ask for Catalog. a at Beiright pris Bon tila Rae 
THE MARSHFIELD fANUFACTURING CO., Marshfield, Wis. L. £. MAY, 82. Paul, Minaceota 
7 VAT ATATALTAT AT AT AV ALAN, vw, - Ss - : : 
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§ Roots Bee Supplies 
You know what this means. Four 
carloads of New Goods on hand. 
Our business increased last year 
100 percent over 1904. Thisisa 
proof that we are saving our cus- 
tomers money. Try us. Low 
Freight Rates from Toledo. 
Large Discounts—that tells the 
story. Our 80-page Catalog is 
sent free. 


GRIGGS BROS. 
521 Monroe Street, TOLEDO, OHIO, 


baa aaa CEDARS EDD DED ID 


PET'S 


If you are interested in Pigeons, Rabbits, 
Cavies, Dogs, Cats, Birds or Pets of any kind, 
you should send for a tree sample of 
PET STOCK. It’s the Best Pub- 
lication of its kind in America. 
Has a national circulation, and it’s only 50c 
ayear. Address, PET STOCK, 

40Ctf Box 20, YORK, PA. 


Do You Want a South Dakota Paper? 

Tells of great land values, o! business op- 

ortunities, of a State where more railroad 
puilding is going on than in any other _—— 
in the s is- 
Union South Dakota Farmer sued 
every week. Price, $1 per year. 

SPECIAL OFFER—Send this ad with 35 
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My proposition is the best one yet. 





cents for a year’s subscription. Address. 
SOUTH DAKOTA PARMER, SiouxPalls,S.D. 








51A10t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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A LOGUE Now 


Sa 
BEE-KEEPERS 
SUPPLIES 


WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY 


The Catalog will tell you all about it. 
Remember, I have been in the business over 20 years, and carry the largest stock in the West. 
sands of dollars worth of goods now on hand, ready for distribution. 
Why put up with inferior goods when you may as well have the best? 


Ready to 
Mail 


Many thou- 


They cest you no more. In many 


I CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 


Mention Bee Journal when 


Successful Poultry Journal 


FRANK HECK, Editor. 


Subscription Price 50 cents per Year. 
Write for Advertising Rates. 


The most prominent and successful, practica 
poultrymen write for the Succes«ful Poultry Jour 
nal, and tell how they build their houses, mate their 
fowls, manage their incubators, feed both young 
and old—and, in fact, tell how they succeed and 
make money. Send for sample copy. 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY JOURNAL 


1Ctf 355 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, LLL. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Our large, 52 to 112 page magazine, 
Poultry beautifully illustrated best printed 
and edited poultry journal, makes 
it easy to add $$ to your income by 


Dollars keeping a few hens on atown lot, 


or make a success On a large scale; 
covers everzthing. POULTRY 
Cc r\) m é SUCCESS, one year, 50c; large 
illustrated poultry book, free to an- 
nual subscribers. 3 months trial, 


E asy 10¢e. POULTRY SUCCESS Co. 
Dept. 17, Springfield, Ohio. 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY | 


Read what J. I. Parent, of 
Chariton, N. Y., says: “ We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter- 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey racks, 500 br 
frames, 2,000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
the amount of bee-hives, etc., 
to make, and we expect to do 
it with this Saw. It will do all 
you say it will.” Catalog and price-list free. 

Address, W.F. & Joun BARNEs, 
995 Ruby St., Rockford, I11. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 

















Have YOU Taken the Time 


to write and tell us what you are going to use in the way of Supplies the coming 
season? If you have failed to attend tothis matter it may save you some 


money to do so at once. 


If you are not certain as to what you need, or just what we carry in the line, 
send us your address and we will send you our descriptive and illustrated 


price-list. 


We sell everything needed in the apiary. 


Don’t overlook the many good points about the ‘‘ Elgin Hive.”’ 
seen one? If not, send us your name and you will get our literature explaining 


and describing it. 
Don’t delay—write to-day. 


THE NATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Elgin, Ill. 


Have you 





In all cases I GIVE THE MOST FOR THE MONEY, quality considered. 


My shipping facilities are unsurpassed. All points reached by direct lines, thus insuring the LOWEST FREIGHT 
A penny invested in a postal card will save you dollars and vexation. 


Liberal Discounts Now. Address 


JOS. NYSEW ANDER, 


565 and 567 West Seventh Street, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


writing. 


Seed-Time and 
Harvest 


is an illustrated Monthly Journal for country 
homes. It is known everywhere as the Great 
‘*Home Industry’? Monthly. Itisa ‘ Peri- 
odical with a Purpose.’’ Its mission is ‘“Teach 
Independence Through Home Employment.”’ 
Only 25 cents per year; none free. 


sé6éd-Time & Harvest Pub. Go. 


Dept. 208, Scranton, Pa. 


45Ctf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





In Its Twenty-eighth Year 


The Rural Galifornian 
6 Months 25c. 


A large monthly magazine devoted to Agricul- 
tural, Horticultural and rural pursuits, showing the 
wonderful development of the Pacific Coast. Beau- 
tifully illustrated, well edited and artistically 

rinted on fine book paper. An encyclopedia of in- 

‘ormation for colonists. Address, 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN 


Rooms 6 and 7 Temple Block 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Journal when writing. 


1Ctf 





Mention Bee 
A 40-page Catalog tree 
The latest work on BEE- 
SUPPLIES, Hives, Fix- 
tures, Etc. Italian Bees and 


CES Queens. If interested in 


bees, do not fail to write us. 
John Nebel &Son Supply Go., High Hill, Mo. 


6Ctf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Engravings For Sale 


& 

Weare accumulating quite a stock of engrav: 
ings that have been used in the American Bee 
Journal. No doubt many of them could be used 
again by bee-keepers in their local newspapers, 
on their stationery, or in other ways. 1so, if 
we can sell some of them it would help us to 
pay for others that we are constantly having 
made and using in our columns. If there is any 
of our vings that any one would like tc 
have, just let us know and we will quote a very 
low price, postpaid. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


334 Dearborn Street, . CHICAGO, ILL 
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FOR.THIS “ECONOMY” 
a BOILER AND FEED COOKER 


ae The “Economy” Feed Cooker is the best built cooker on 
the market today. It is constructed so as to get the very 
FREIGHT es: results from the smallest amount of fuel possible. The 
kettle is well and strongly made of the smoothest cast iron 
PAID and has a handle on each side so that it can be remove 
from the casing instantly. Willlast a lifetime. The casing, 
or jacket, is one continuous sheet of cold rolled boiler steel, 
supported at the bottom by a heavy wrought iron band. 
his cooker has the largest fire door of any made, and is 
the strongest, most serviceable feed cooker ever sold at 
such a price freight paid. Made in seven sizes to suit ever 
need; furnished with hinged cover, elbow and one lengt 
of pipe with damper. We guarantee this cooker for one 
ear. Send money with order today, or write for our 
arge 1,000-page catalogue giving other sizes and thousands 
of money-saving bargains for the farmer and his family. 






























If you want to save 10 per cent on everything 
you buy, we have a plan you should know 
about; it will save you from $150 to §250 a year. 
Only costs a stamp to find out all about it. 



















The object of this Society is to save money for its mem- 

bers. Por full information let us cot you — i it. 
Co-Operative Society of the National Supply Co. _ 

Lansing, Michigan Chicago, Illinois 












Queen Incubator and Brooder—Twin Nucleus-Box 
MAINLY FOR QUEEN-BREEDERS 
INCUBATOR AND BROODER allow the bees access to the cells and queens at all 
times. (Patented July 7, 1903.) Price, $5.00. 
Twin NUCLEUS AND MATING Box has control of the queen by a 3-hole wheel 
on the outside, with one hole wire-screened, one hole covered with queen-exclud- 


ing zinc, and the third hole to regulate the size of the entrance. (Patent applied 
for.) Price, $1.00. 

CYLINDER CAGES, postpaid, each, 10 cents. QUEEN-CELLS, 100 mounted, with 
sample of Cylinder Cage (sent postpaid,) for 75 cents. 

BREEDING QUEENS, after May ist—lItalian, Imported and Golden Italian, 
and Carniolan—$2.50 each. Orders booked now and filled in rotation. Send for 
free Circulars. 7Dtf ARTHUR STANLEY, Dixon, Lee Co., Ill. 


Michigan Distributors 


FOR- 


G. B. Lewis Co’s BEEWARE 
Dadant’s Foundation 








WITH an enormous stock, and the best ship- 
ping point in Michigan, we are in a posi- 
tion to give you the very best service. 


SPECIAL.—A quantity of Dovetail and Wis- 
consin Hives, slightly discolored by 
water, in packages of 5 at $1.25 per hive 
for 1%-story 8frame; 10-frame, $1.40 
per hive. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


BEESWAX WANTED 
A.G. WOODMAN CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Advanced Bee-Veil. (ord arrangement, absolutely bee-proof, best on earth. 
of imported French tulle veiling. Cotton, with silk face, 50 cents, postpaid 


WE WANT NAMES 


We want YOU to send us the names and addesses of from ten tc twenty-five farmers 
living in the United States, each one having five cows or more. Youcan send us the names 
from any number of different post-offices. If you will send us these names we will send you 
FOUR BEAUTIFUL PICTURES FREE. These pictures are reproductions of the 
most celebrated paintings in the world, and they are of high quality, and we know that you 
will be pleased and delighted with them; no pictures will be given fora list of less than ten 
farmers. 

We want to send a sample copy of the special dairy issue of the RURAL HOME to a lot 
of farmers who are not now taking our paper, and that is the reason we want these names 

Send usimmediately alist of at least ten farmers and we will send you. ABSOLUTELY 
FREE, FOUR REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD'S FAMOUS PICTURES. 
Address Toe Rurat Home, 20 North William 8t., New York, N. Y. 


YOU CAN GET 50c WORTH OF 


also a Packet of a Rare Variety and a Beautiful Rose 
Bush in addition if you will send at once for our new 1906 
seed catalog. Just enclose with your request a dime or five 
2c Stamps to cover postage and packing, and we will do the 
rest. Our 1906 catalog will save you money, save you disap- 
pointment because our high-grade, pure-bred seeds always 

ow. Many new varieties that will interest you this year— 

garden, flower and field seeds. Don't wait — send today. 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., BOX 49, CLARINDA, IOWA 
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Seed 
‘Book 


FOR 1906 
contains 1§2 
large pages 
full from cov- 
er to cover of 
illustrations 
and descrip- 
tions of the 
» best and new- 
est things 
known in 
horticulture. 

No market 
gardener, far- 
mer, or anv- 
one interesied 
in flowers can 
afford to be without this book, which 
will be sent free to all sending me their 
address on a postal. 

WM. HENRY MAULE 











1720 Filbert St. Philadelphia 


Mention Bee Journal 


» Pag 
when writing. 


65c for 12 Names (ene ee 


etamps taken—we will send for 2 yrs. the Farmer's 








Call—reg. sub. price 40c a year C.isawkly., 25 ° 


years old, 1,300 pages a year. Sample free 
FARMER'S CALL, Quincy, DL. 


Mention Bee Jvournal wheu writing. 
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Never Go Out 5 
And last from 5 to 21 years 
OTISVILLE. PaA., Jan. 18, 1904 
Dear Sir:—I have tried almost everything in 
the smoker line; 3 in the last 3 years. In short 
if | want any more smokers your new style is 
good enough for me. I thank the editor of Re- 
view for what he said of it. Those remarks in- 
duced me to get mine. Frep Fopner, 





FOP QUIS vous scFrare 


He will furnish at the same prices as last 
year: Tested, $1; Untested, 7oe; 5 for $3 25; 
10 for $6; 15 for $8.25; 25 for $12.50; 100 for 
$45. He breeds Goldens, Carniolans, and 3- 
Band Italians. Also 1, 2, and 3 frame Nuclei 
and full colonies. Prices given on applica- 
tion. Pharr pays the freight, and guarantees 
satisfaction on all Queens. To do justice and 
judgment is more acceptable with the Lord 
than sacrifice. —(Prov. 8:21.) 5Atf 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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already gathering honey. 
bees have occasional flights. 
Supplies were ordered and made up. 
will be discontinued. 


money. 


IS 


It does not pay to delay another day. 


SPRINGS HERE 


March sees bee-activity in practically every portion of the United States. 
In the middle South the buds are swelling and pollen coming in. 
EVERYWHERE bee-keepers are getting ready for the harvest. 











In the extreme South bees are 
In the North the 

It is high time 
Very soon our early-order discounts 


And, too, if you are not ready for your bees it is ten to one you will lose bees and honey— 


March Discount is 2 Percent 


Now is the time. 
keepers. 
named below. 


The Root system of Branch Houses and Agencies are the most apparent value to bee 
Nine out of ten bee-keepers in the United States are within 200 miles of some one of the Root agencies 
Ninety-nine out of a hundred bee-keepers east of the Missouri and north of Mason ‘and Dixon’s 
line, can mail a letter to one of these agents and it will be received within 24 hours. 


When you consider the 


many other dealers handling Root’s Goods the average bee-keeper is doubtless within a hundred-mile circle of one 


Just think of the saving of freight and time this means to YOU. 


Make Out That Order To-Day 


of them. 
Alabama 
* Wetumpka .J. M. Jenkins 
Canada 
TOGA... «.- nacene cn .E. Grainger & Co. 
Calitornia 
*Fresno.. . Madary Planing Mill 


*Los Angeles. 
Honey Producers’ Association 


Colorado 
Denver.. The L. A. Watkins Mdse. Co. 
Fruita...... Fruita bh rnit and Produce Ass’n 
District of Columbia 
Washington... The A. I. Root Co. 
Georgia 
Savannah.. Howkins & Rush 
124 Liberty St. 
Illinois 
er eee The A. I, Root Co, 


144 East Erie Street. 
Indiana 
canes Walter S. Pounder 
cana Vickery Bros. 
iowa 
. Joseph Nysewander 


Indianapolis 
Evansville .. 


Des Moines . 


Catalog will be sent by Return Mail. 


California National | 





Kansas a 
Augusta , Carl F. Buck 
Mississippi 
Brazelia George A. Hummer 
Massachusetts 
Boston......H. H. Segnee, . Friend Street 
Te POMSVILGS «0006502 cvccee . W. Cary & Son 
sry 

Mechanic Falls .. The A. I. Root Co. 
Maryland 

Baltimore. ...+»- Rawlins Implement Co, 
Michigan 

Bell Branch .M. H. Hunt & Son 

PE nn 06, snncceendnont George E. Hilton 
Minnesota 

eee The A. I. Root Co. 

1024 Mississippi Street. 
Missouri 

High Hill .....Jno Nebel & Son Supply Co. 

Springfield .. . Springfield Seed Co. 

eer ee Blanke & Hauk 

New Mexico 
Carlsbad.................... Edward Scoggin 





New York 
Syracuse ..... ... The A. I. Root Co. 
New York City.. ax . The A. I, Root Co. 
44 Vv esey Street. 
Ohio 


Columbus Grove . -McAdams Seed Co. 


Toledo........ Griggs B Bros., 52 Monroe St. 
Zanesville ..... BW. Pierce 
Cincinnati . .C. H. W. Weber 
2146 Central ‘Avenue 
Oregon 
*Portland ......... Portland Seed Co. 
ae 
Dna Bois. .Prothero & Arnold 


Philadelphia. hain anaes The A. I. Root Co. 
10 Vine Street 
Williamsport.. . E. E. Pressler 
633 Lycoming Street 


Texas 


a Repepeed Seed and Floral Co. 
San Antonio ...... eee. | Toepperwein 
Cs 5 deGS bdused doke aohnaed . M. Edwards 
Utah 
OgGem «2.20. -ecccees The Superior Honey Co. 
Virginia 
Spottswood...................W. E. Tribbett 


*These dealers buy our goods in carload lots but supplement them with local-made goods. 
We have also some 500 local dealers in all parts of the country. 


THE A. |. ROOT GO. Medina, Old U.S.A. 
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First Study for Young Bee-Keepers 


Among the principal sources from which the beginner 
draws the information and inspiration that helps to make 
him a successful practitioner may be named, practice in the 
apiary, apiarian text-books, bee-papers, and conventions. 
It might not be the easiest thing to say in what order these 
should be placed, but it would not be far out of the way to 
advise somewhat as follows: 

Get at once, no matter what thetime of year, a text- 
book, or book of instruction about bees; when 
carefully read it through (but don’t be satisfied with once 
reading) get a bee-paper; begin work at bees as soon as 
spring comes; and attend bee-conventions whenever the 
opportunity offers. Then, as time passes, you will feel the 
need of more bee-books and bee-papers. 


you 





Programs for Bee-Keepers’ Conventions 


The following frank remarks in the Bee-Keepers’ Re- 
view with regard to the National Convention at Chicago 
will bear attentive perusal, and perhaps a little discussion : 


From my point of view, the greatest criticism that can 
be brought against it is, that the program was a little too 
full, thus cutting short the question-box department. After 
I had it all arranged with one paper for each evening ses- 
sion, and two for each day session, other matter came up 
for consideration, and it was hard to say nay. I don’t be- 
lieve in doing away with papers entirely, but I do think that 
one paper for an evening session, and two for the forenoon 
and the same for the afternoon, are sufficient; then let the 
rest of the time be devoted to the question-box. 

There were several very important questions that had 
been sent to me by mail, and to the discussion of which the 
convention might have profitably devoted quite a littie time, 
but the time spent upon the regular program was so great 
that the question-box received scant attention. It was not 
reached until the last evening, and when it was seen how 
many questions there were to be answered, it was voted 
that only ‘wo answers should be given to each question, 
which proved to be only a farce—a few questions can be 
properly and satisfactorily discussed by two persons speak- 
ing only once each in an audience of 150 to 200 persons. 
feel the more free to criticise this point,as lam the man 
who made up the program. Well, 1’ll know better next 
time. 


It would be very interesting to know just what change 
of procedure Mr. Hutchinson has in mind when he says, 


have | 


I i 


‘I'll know better next time.’’ In other words, if he had it 
to do over again, what would he dodifferently ? Certainly, 
he would hardly hold to the theory that it was the right 
thing to arrange for ‘‘one paper for each evening session 
and two for each day session,’’ for that was exactly the 
theory that did not work out satisfactorily in the case un- 
derconsideration. Would he modify that so as to have only 
one paper at each day session ? Would he haveone or more 
sessions without any paper, devoting the whole of such one 
or more sessions to the question-box ? 


Mr. Hutchinson says, ‘‘I don’t believe in doing away 
with papers entirely.’’ Perhaps not; and yet there might 
Itis probably not a very wild guess to 
guess that seven-eighths of those in attendance at the Na- 
tional Convention in Chicago would have vastly preferred 
to have hadall the papers thrown out entirely rather than 
to have had the question-box thrown out entirely. 
the replies on page 822 of the American Bee Journal for 
1905, to the question, ‘‘What proportion of the time of a 
bee-convention do you think should be taken up with the 
question-box for the greatest benefit to the average bee- 
keeper attending ?”” Answers vary all the way froth one- 
fourth to the wholetime. C. P. Dadant says: ‘‘I enjoy that 
part best, and learn more than from anything else. J.A. 
‘**Atthe best conventions I ever attended no 
papers were read.’’ Others count the question-box the most 
interesting part of the convention. 


be worse things. 


Witness 


” 


Green says: 


One trouble in this whole business is that in most con- 
ventions the question-box comes in at thetail-end of the 
program, and then when the program is too much crowded 
the question-box has to suffer. If it is the best thing on the 
track, why not give it the right of way ? 








Brood-Rearing in Winter 


R. C. Aikin says in Irrigation, the official organ of the 
Colorado Association : 

**T recall that a few years ago there was quite a discus- 
sion (I think it was in Gleanings, and principally by R. L. 
Taylor and G. M. Doolittle) as to the time of year bees be- 
gan to breed If I remember aright, some said in January, 
and others as stoutly affirmed that it was as late as March, 
and the disputants seemed a bit warm. It was amusing to 
read the discussion, and none of them seemed to know for 

. sure.”’ 

Your memory is at fault, Mr. Aikin. The controversy 
was between R. L. Taylor and Dr. Miller, and both ‘‘ seemed 
to know for sure.’’ But Dr. Miller said January and Feb- 
ruary breeding was not likely to occur in the cellar, only 
outdoors. 

Mr. Aikin discusses his own observations in a very in- 
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teresting manner. 


His deductions may or may not be en- 
tirely correct. 


He says: 


‘*When I was learning about bees in that cold, bliz- 
zardy State of Iowa, I recall looking into some hives in 
January and found brood in a small circle about the size of 
a silver dollar in the center of thecluster. I do not know 
how often I did see brood in January and February in that 
country, but it must have been several times. In this coun- 
try you can find lots of broodin January most winters. If 
it should be intensely cold the latter part of December and 
on into January, there will not be many colonies breeding, 
butif itis pleasant any time during the month for about 
two or three weeks, or if the bees are in a warm, sunny, 
sheltered place, almost every strong colony will breed more 
or less. I have known them to breed a while and then stop, 
again starting in the last of February or the first of March. 

‘*Weak colonies that have all they can doto keep up 
heat for the maintaining of the cluster, do not breed so 
early. Then, too, it makes a difference whether they are in 
a warm or cold hive. I have both chaff and single-walled 
hives, and the single-walled hive gets brood earlier. I think 
the reason is the chaff-packing makes a sort of refrigerator, 
and while in it the temperature is more steady, it is at the 
same time a lower one, and the bees do not fly so frequently 
nor so long, hence remain more dormant—perhaps I should 
say semi-dormant, for I do not believe bees ever hibernate— 
and so are slower to start brood. In the single-walled hive, 
if exposed to the sun, the bees become active just about 
every clear day, even though they do not get outside the 
hive ; this hastens brood-rearing. They must breed to keep 
up the colony. 

**Many contend that January and February breeding is 
too early ; that if they could keep the bees till late in March 
or the first of April before any brood is reared, it would be 
better and save much stores. I have never agreed to this. 
I preferto have a warm January and February, and have 
bees maturing in February and March. I do not know how 
it isin all parts of the State, but here we have little breed- 
ing in the fall after September, yet the bees fly often and 
hunt around all through the fall and by mid-winter are 
aged. I finditis often very hard to get a colony through 
spring at allif some young bees are not ready to take the 
place of the old ones by March 1, or nearly so. I counta 
colony practically safe to pull through the spring if there 
have been several square inches of brood hatched by March 
1, with a few thousand more to hatch during the next few 
days; but if they have rested until March 1 to start breed- 
ing, the old bees die off so rapidly that in a few days there 
are not enough of them left to maintain breeding tempera- 
ture, and they waste their strength and energies trying, but 
to n@ purpose, and are extinct by the time the weather does 
get warm enough to aidthem. If they will breed in Jan- 
uary and February these young bees can hold out till April 
and May—even till June—and so keep the colony alive until 


the weather is warm enough to enable a few bees to mature 
brood.’’ 





Beedom North and Beedom South 


It is pleasant to know that there are those who are suffi- 


ciently interested in the welfare of this Journal to be on the. 


lookout for possible collisions, as witness the following : 


Mr. EpITor :—Please watch carefully that ‘‘ Southern 
Beedom ’’ and ‘‘ Canadian Beedom ” are not made too close 
neighbors in the columns of the ‘‘ Old Reliable.’’ That man 


Scholl is always putting a chip on his shoulder to be 
knocked off by some one fur- 


ther north, and there’s notell- 
ing what might happen if he . 
should succeed in getting the . 
blood thawed out in the veins 
of that frozen Canuck. 
BETWIXT & BETWEEN. 
Thanks for the caution, 
but have not the slightest 
fear. No matter how many 
chips are placed on the should- 
ers of the Southerner, if you 
watch closely you will always 
see them accompanied by a 
smile of the utmost good- 
nature; and no heart beats 


Wild Buckwheat. 
more warmly for all men 








North and South than the heart of that same man whom 
you are pleased to style a ‘“‘ frozen Canuck.”’ 





\ 


Wiscellaneous 
Views + Stems 











A 


If Only It Were True!—The following paragraph 
has been sent us by S. G. Kilgore, of London, Ohio, he clip- 
ping it from the county newspaper : 


PROFIT IN BEES. 


Dr. J. L. Gandy, of Richardson Co., Nebr., gets as high 
as 400 pounds of honey from a single colony, and he has 
3000 colonies of bees, constituting the largest apiary in the 
world. He owns 20,000 acres of valuable land, all of it rep- 
resenting the invested profits of bee-keeping. He once 
marketed 32,000 pounds of honey from 75 colonies, which 
was over 400 pounds each. He plants large quantities of 
catnip along the roadside and in other waste places, claim- 
ing that it provides abundant bee-pasturage for 3 months or 
longer. 


The foregoing is simply a condensation of a long arti- 
cle published in one of the bee-papers several years ago. 
Several months after its appearance a personal investiga- 
tion was made by the editor of the bee-paper containing the 
account, and he found that there was practically no founda- 
tion for most of the statements. Of course, almost any bee- 
keeper of experience would hardly believe that 32,000 pounds 
of honey would be stored by a single apiary of 75 colonies 
in one season. That has never been done, and probably 
never will be. 

As to the catnip statement, there was very little of it 
found in the locality mentioned. 

It is very unfortunate, indeed, that such paragraphs 
should continue to appearin the newspapers, as they are 
misleading. We fear that some people would be induced 
to go into bee-keeping, thinking that there is a great for- 
tune in it, only to be disappointed later. 





Mr. L. L. Andrews, of Corona, Calif., is the President 
of the California Bee-Keepers’ Association. Recently he 
sent us two pictures of his apiaries. One of them produced 
15 tons of honey in 1905. His total crop was 25 tons from 
250 colonies, spring count. The honey was gathered from 
orange and sage blossoms. He has had populous colonies 
fill a 10-frame extracted super 3 times in 12 days during 
the height of the orange-flow. He often moves to this loca- 
tion in March, and keeps the bees there until about the last 
of June, and then moves to the buckwheat and gets 2 or 3 
extractings from that source. From many colonies he ex- 
tracted 12 times, 5 yearsago. His average for the season 


of 1905 was 200 pounds of extracted honey per colony. 





Orange and Sage. 
(APIARIES OF L. Ls ANDREWS.) 
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REV. ROBERT B. McCAIN 


The subject of thissketch was born in Washington Co., 
Ind., Nov. 16, 1869. His boyhood and youth were spent in 
Virginia and North Carolina. He is of Scotch-Irish ex- 
traction, having sprung from the descendants of that race 
who inhabit the mountain regions of the old Colonial South. 
At the age of 14 he returned with his parents to southern 
Indiana, where, in the course of a few years, he began the 
serious preparation for life work in obtaining a common 
school, academic and collegiate education. When the call 
to the gospel ministry was answered, in giving himself to 
that profession asa life work, Hanover College, in Jefferson 
Co., Ind., was chosen as the school in which collegiate 
preparation was to be obtained. 


After a four years’ course Mr. McCain graduated from 
Hanover College in 1894, receiving the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. The College has since conferred on him the de- 
gree of Master of Arts. A special professional course of 
three years was obtained at McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary, from which he graduated in 1897. Mr. McCain was 
ordained to the gospel ministry in the Presbyterian Church, 
June 3, 1897, and has continued actively in the ministry 
since that time, principally in Illinois. His present pas- 
torate is the Aux Sable Grove Presbyterian Church, in Ken- 
dall Co., Ills. Thisis a flourishing country church in the 
midst of one of the most attractive farming regions of the 
State. 

Of country life and rural pursuits, Mr. McCain|says: 


I have deliberately chosen the country as the field of my ministry 
in the name of Christ, because I believe that it is among the people who 
live away from the abnormal and distracting conditions of city life 
that we find it possibie to develop the highest and best in human 
pature. The youth of to-day who obtains preparation for his life 
work in the better classes of our country districts has, in my opinion, 
an immeasurable advantage over his less fortunate brother who must 
grow up in the city. The minister or teacher who will equip the 
mind and mold the characters of the youth of the country districts 
will, in so doing, aid greatly in bringing into action intellectual and 
moral forces which will tend to remedy the social and civic ills of our 
time. 

My interest extends to the pursuits of country life as well as to 
the people. I am intensely interested in gardening and fruit-growing, 
as well as in the study of soils and their proper use and enrichment. 
But my hobby in rural pursuits is bee-culture. Ido not now remem- 
ber just how my interest in bees was awakened, but it began to mani- 
fest itself about four yearsago. Having become thoroughly infected 
with the bee-fever, J sbught to allay its cravings for knowledge with 
such offerings as ‘‘ Langstroth on the Honey-Bee”’ (original work), 
“A BC of Bee-Culture,” and ‘‘ Forty Years Among the Bees.’ I be- 
came, and still continue to be,a constant reader of the American Bee 
Journal and Gleanings in Bee-Culture, and all other available litera- 
ture on the subject of the honey-bee. To facilitate the understanding 
of what I read, I erected an observatory hive in my study window. 
This hive is full 10-frame size with a glassdivision-board. In it I saw 
with my own eyes the hidden mysteries. 


But this proved to be bad medicine for bee-fever. I tried a year 
of treatment after the method of Frank Cheshire, in his *‘ Scientific 
Bee-Keeping,”’ using a compound microscope of high power to verify 
his statements, and still [ am not well of the fever 


In the meantime an apiary was growing inthe back-yard, and 
the little workers of the colonies were paying all expenses for the 
equipment of their own homes as wel! as furnishing a delightful sweet 
for my table. 


My attention has been given more especially for the last two 
years to breeding high-grade queens. This. I believe, to be the crucial 
point in bee-culture. Itis the work towards which I have been pre- 
paring myself with the most thorough scientific training and inves- 
tigation. 

I am rather proud of the fact that I have never lost a colony of 
bees from any cause since I have been a bee-keeper. I fear very much, 
however, that the record in this line will be broken this year. Re- 
cently,in the month of January, I moved my entire apiary to my 
present home. The bees came part of the way by railroad, but the 
last of the trip (8 miles) was made in wagons. It was during the 
thaw, and the gravel roads cut through to the large stones, making 
the travel very rough. My bees were badly shaken, but the warm 
weather was an advantage, and Iam hoping that the damage will not 
be great. 


When sending the photographs from which the engrav- 
ings were made, Mr. McCain wrote : 





The picture of the apiary is my experimental apiary in a corner 
of acity lot where I had 30 colonies of bees in a space 15x40 feet. 
The apiary faces an alley which is used a great deal by both wagons 
and pedestrians, and yet I have never had acomplaint. A few people 
who persisted in standing near the fence when I was manipulating 
the bees were stung. My best yield was in 1902, when. from 2 colo- 
nies, I took 500 pounds of comb honey and 40 pounds of extracted. In 
addition to this yield | increased my apiary to 8 colonies, using the 
nucleus plan. I have never allowed anything but high-grade queens 
to remain in the apiary. The bees that have given best results in 
honey-gathering are Italians bred for work in comb honey rather than 
for color, though they are beautifully marked with yellow bands 
Pure-blood Caucasian queens have given good resultsin this same 
apiary, though they do pot equal the Italians in amount stored. The 
cappings of the honey stored by Caucasian bees was regular and as 
white as fancy honey need be. 


The other photograph is intended to show the best yield of 
comb honey that I have had from one colony in a single season. There 
are 14 of the shipping-cases with 20 plain 4x5 sections in each. All of 
the sections (280 in all) are finished ‘‘ fancy.’’ I took a few unfin- 











Pow aes 





Mr. McCain anp Crop or ONE COLONY 
(Nearly 7 feet high.) 


ished sections from thiecolony, but they are not counted. I also drew 
on this colony to some extent in making my increase. The large 
yield is accounted for, I think, by the fact that there was an almost 
continuous honey-flow from May 15 to the middle of October, and that 
the bees were in prime condition to attack the work when itcame. I 
do not hesitate to say that the strain of bees had a great deal to do 
with the yield. I have used that queen as a breeder, and her progeny 
have given uniformly good results. I have not yet been able to buy a 
queen whose bees equal the workof this one, and I have bought a 
good many since I have been keeping bees. 


Those of our readers who have attended the conven- 
tions of the Chicago-Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion of late years know Mr. McCain. He isa very pleasant 
gentleman to meet, and whenever present has contributed 
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to the interest of the convention. We are glad to be able 

to present him through such good pictures to our readers. 
At the last Christmas time he distributed the following 

to his parishioners, which, we think, is a beautiful expres- 


sion : 
Yule Greeting 
To be glad for to-day—not cast down because of yesterday, nor 
not waiting for greater opportunities to-morrow, but 


yet proud; i t j 
given wholly to the work and the joy of to-day ; To look with friendly 
eye upon God's out-of-doors; To read the best books. think the best 
thoughts, love that which is true and beautiful ; To believe in men, to 
seek by kindness to bring them always good cheer; To spend time 
alone with God, that the peace of Christ may guard and the passion 


of the world Savior inspire; To pray for heaven in the heart, and to 
live for a home in heaven- 

Thus may God increase your Christmas joy and fulfill the hope of 
the New Year. With gratitude for what He has enabled you to do in 
the past, and with a prayer for the upbuilding of His church, which 
we love and serve, I am sincerely your friend— 

Rospert B. McCain. 


—— 


Our+ Sister 
Bee-Heepers 














Conducted by Emma M. Witson, Marengo, Ill. 





Bee-Keeping for Women-— Poultry vs. Bees 





For some reason, the ambitious woman, especially on 
the farm, who desires to make a little extra money, almost 
invariably turns to poultry. This is possible because she 
knows something of the rudiments of poultry-raising, and 
partly becausethereis usually some stock on the farm with 
which to begin operations. I do not mean to infer that 
there is anything which will take the place of poultry, or 
which should, for that matter, but Ido say that where it is 
practicatle for her to do so the average woman could make 
more money from bee-culture, and make it more easily than 
from poultry, especially where poultry products must be 
sold in the general market. Moreover, she could do it with 
no greater outlay, and with more physical, mental and 
spiritual benefit to herself. 

The first barrier, which a woman who is contemplating 
going into some small enterprise of her own, sees in con- 
nection with bee-keeping, is her usual lack of knowledge 
concerning the management of bees. The next is, possibly. 
herinstinctive fear of the ‘‘ punishment’’ which she knows 
she must frequently receive. In regard to the first, I would 
say that a couple of dollars invested in bee-books, and 
another in a good journal, will soon scatter the shadows of 
ignorance from her mind, and enable her, even the first 
season, to manage her bees with a degree of intelligence 
that will insure her comparative success. Regarding the 
latter, I would say that the fear is usually much worse than 
the actual experience. Besides, it is possible so to dress 
that one need be stung very rarely. A bit of comforting 
knowledge is, that the oftener one is stung the less serious 
the consequences. Indeed, after the first season, bee-stings 
rarely cause any swelling or soreness of the parts stung. 

Now let us consider the work of caring for bees com- 
pared with that of caring for poultry. Theactive season in 
the apiary begins about the last of May, although an occa- 
sional day’s work will be required previous to this time. 
From the first of May tothe middle of July bee-work will 
probably push considerably, but nevertheless a healthy 
woman ought not to find it difficult to do this in addition to 
her ordinary housework. 

After the middle of July until extracting time there will 
be but little work in the apiary, although some little will be 
required now and then. From one to two weeks’ work in 
September ought to take care of the honey, and put the bees 
into good shape again. One or two days later should be 
spent putting them into condition for winter, after which 
nothing more will be required until cellaring time. Then 
comes a long resting time, during which what honey re- 
mains on hand may be marketed, and preparations made 
for another season’s work. Iam considering here an api- 
ary of from 20 to 50 colonies. More than this it would not 
be advisable for a woman to undertake without help either 
indoors or out. 





To obtain any considerable income from poultry, from 
100 to 200 hens must be kept, which will require consider- 
able care every day during the entire year. Beginning with 
April, when the chicks begin to hatch, the work is greatly 
increased, very exacting, and to some extent dirty and dis- 
agreeable as well. In rainy weather, as well as in fair, 
chicks must be fed and cared for, and during the worst win- 
ter weather, when bee-keepers may sit by the fire and rest, 
poultry-keepers must face the storms and wade through 
drifts to feed and care for their birds. This is one reason 
why I would advocate bee-keeping for frail women, in pref- 
erence to anything else in which she might engage. 


Now let us consider profits. Each colony of bees, in 
good seasons, ought to return from $4 to $6 in honey, be- 
sides the increase. This would make an apiary of 50 colo- 
nies bring in from $200 to$300 annually. From $1 to $2 per 
head is all that the average flock will return, even under 
good management, which would be an income of from $100 
to $200 for a flock of 100hens. A pretty neat little sum, I 
will admit, but considering the work and feed required to 
obtain it, not equal to what the bee-keeper may secure. 


Now a word about costs of production. Perhaps $40 to 
$50 would be sufficient to buy extra hives and all necessary 
supplies for 50colonies. It will cost about the same to feed 
a good-sized flock one year. From this it may be seen that 
from an equal toa much greater income may be realized 
from an equal outlay, with less and more agreeable work in 
favor of the bees. 

Another thing in favor of bee-keeping in preference to 
poultry raising, where location and other things are favor- 
able is that an apiaryof 50 colonies may be doubled to 
advantage, while up to 200 head of poultry are all that can 
be kept advantageously on any one farm. 

But it is not impracticable, with good management, to 
keep both poultry and bees, and make each return a very 
satisfactory profit. Mrs. MILLIE HONAKER. 


Viroqua, Wis. 
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The ‘‘ Old Reliable’ as seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B. Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 











THE GOVERNMENT AND QUEEN REARING. 


We expect the child that learns A to proceed to learn B; 
and yet there are some sequences that are not quite so in- 
evitable, although they may look so on heedless first glance. 
I spoke very enthusiastically in favor of having the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture supervise the rearing of Caucasian 
queens; but I suspect we had better not back up their super- 
vision of the whole queen-rearing business in too emphatic 
away. Letus not make it necessary for any breeder to 
abandon his business just because his nose has gotten out 
of joint at some Government desk. The rearing of straight 
Italians is a long-established business. We already have 
some idea about who’s who and what’s what, and our con- 
ventions and journals can do something to post us still 
further. But asto thefirst proposition, on a new introduc- 
tion there is more danger of getting hybrids, and very much 
more when the looks of the bees afford nothing positive as 
to purity—which same is the case with the Caucasians, I 
believe. Almost sorry Uncle Sam did not confine himself 
to the urgently needed service first proposed. In trying to 
do more he may not do any of it superlatively well. Page 45. 


Tor AND BoTroM FRAME-SPACERS. 


Yes, if you are going to use wire bottom-spacers, the 
way of fastening them,in which K. H. Wagner gives on 
page 47, is quite an improvement. Firm laterally, instead 
of being ready and waiting to swing over and crush down. 
(Bend bottom of first loop one way and next loop the other 
way, and so on across, stapling each one fast.) I don’t use 
spacers at all, but sometimes think I would do soif begin- 
ning anew. For top spacing I think I should choose 
another kind, the ones with a metal rabbet having very 
small notches in which a wire or wire nail rests. This kind 


combines the accuracy of spacers with much of the freedom 
of going without them. 


By good chance this kind is illus- 
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trated in the same number on page 53. For migratory 
hives, however, Wagner’s kind would be much better. 


PRINTER Got *‘ MIXED’’ ON ‘‘ MAKING.”’ 


In my department on page 52, there is a queer and 
rather unusualerror. The first word of the third caption, 
‘* Making ”’ played ‘“‘ pussy wants a corner’’ with the word 
** Mixing,”’ which headed the fourth caption—failed to get 
back again, and went to press in that mixed condition. An 
adversary can accuse me now of making honey. 


NuMBER LOCATIONS INSTEAD OF HIVEs. 


In the picture on page 61 we read the order of numerals 
30, then 32, then 31. Nearly all apiary pictures with num- 
bers on the hives show the same higglety-pigglety-ness. 
Visible evidence of more or less effort on the part of the 
keeper to have things in mathematical order—and proof 
positive of failure. Give it up, brethren. The “ way”’ is 
to have the numbers belong to the locations and not to the 
hives. Then have your system of arrangement so simple 
that you can readily keep the numbersin your head and 
need no visible ones. 


Empty Box-HIivEsS—ROOFING FOR HIVEs. 


The hives in Allen Latham’s apiary look far too neat to 
be made out of empty boxes. Although the camera does 
flatter sometimes, this can hardly be all flattery. His pro- 
ceedings in making them, as detailed on pages 74-80, re- 
mind me of my own in making lath hives. In this matter 
it is decidedly ‘‘ every one to his taste.’’ Lots of us would 
say: ‘‘ Whatever I doin this bothersome world, I’ll never 
make hives out of empty boxes—not even if new lumber 
gets to $100 per thousand.’’ On the other hand, quitea good 
few of use just delight in that sort of thing—feel as if mak- 
ing something out of nothing, and so getting closer to the 
Omnipotent The latter class should linger over Mr. 
Latham’s article—they don’t see the like of it very often. 
Also information for everybody as to cutting roofing paper. 
Don’t try to cut with the point of a knife along arule. Get 
the middle of the blade to bear, at an angle less than 90 de- 
grees, so the severed paper on one side will be /i//ed as the 
knife passes along. 

Shouldn’t wonder if he was nobly right in commending 
his roof (apart from his way of making the body of it, say) 
to the whole fraternity. I have long used tin-covered roofs 
—none of them too satisfactory, and many of mine very 
unsatisfactory. If roofing paper (on a foundation with 
cracks ad libitum) lasts years enough in actual practice it 
would seem very attractive to me. One naturally asks: 
Does it rot under bricks or big weights, used to keep a roof 
from eloping with the breezes? And how about it when 
snow turnsto ice on top, and one carelessly wrestles with 
the ice to get it off ? Toward spring we want ice off to let 
the sun strike it better. 

Moreover we read: ‘The absurd custom of tilting 
hives forward should not be tolerated in any upright bee- 
yard.”’ Ahem! Well, if we like a man we like him to bea 
human sort of man. Aman could hardly be human unless 
he had now and then a whim. Behold how this one just fits 
Mr. L. out with angel wings. Pages 61, 74 and 79. 
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Early Preparation for the Honey Season 


‘*Expert,”’ in the Journal of Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, speaks strongly on the matter of early preparation for 
the honey season. He says: 


What is there to do now? would only be asked by the man who 
is accustomed to make preparations when there is little time in which 
to dothem. There is more honey lost, I firmly believe, through lack 
of supers (either not procured at all or not ready when wanted) than 
from any other cause, in apiaries that are supposed to be managed. 

I have seen hives in one garden with supers 2 and 3 stories high, 
and all full, while near-by other bee-keepers have plenty of hives, but 
some of them supered. What folly! A swarm put intoa box or 
skep will consume honey sufficient to pay more than half, if not the 
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whole, of a modern outfit. in elaborating wax and building combs, as 


well as in feeding thousands of larve. This should not be lost sight 
of. Suppose a strong colony sends out a good swarm and two casts in 
due course; there will be in each hive at least 2000 hungry larve 
daily to satisfy with food composed of honey and pollen. By proper 
management the three lots of bees might have been kept working in 
supers over their original home, while below only one lot of larve 
would be consuming honey. It is a well-known fact that one good 
colony will store more surplus than two or three small ones. Hence, 


it is most desirable to plan work in the apiary now, with the object of 
limiting the number of colonies, instead of increasing by immoderate 
swarming 


This idea of the unnecessary amount of brood to be 
cared for has not been enlarged on in giving reasons why 
one colony held together will do better than though it 
swarmed once or twice. 


——a - © - 


Mr. Edwin Trinder 


-_ 


Mr. Edwin Trinder, of Norfolk Co., Ont., is one of the 
oldest and most experienced bee-keepers in that section. 
Both personally and officially he is well known to the pro- 
fession, and has filled the important position of President 
in the County Association for 4 years, 

His success may be attributed to his personal applica- 
tion, s'udy, and attention to all branches of the work; and, 
being aman of greatenergy and thoroughness in all his 





EDWIN TRINDER. 


undertakings, no detail is too unimportant not to receive 
proper care and attention at his hands. 

From small beginnings his interests have developed 
to 50 colonies at this time, to all of which he gives personal 
attention on his own fruit-farm. His mechanical appli- 
ances are of the most approved types, as would be expected 
in a modern apiary like his. 

As a horticulturist in small fruits, he has always been 
successful, quality being the first incentive in all his efforts. 

For several years he assisted Mr Groff, the well-known 


| Canadian gladiolus hybridist and specialist, as grower of 


that beautiful flower. During that time he had entire 


| charge of the cultivation of millions of corms, which were 


shipped to all parts of the civilized world. 


Acting on the suggestion of Mr. Groff, he also under- 
took the improvement of the strawberry by hybridization. 
He used the pollen of our wild species on the best garden 
varieties available for that purpose, and secured as the re- 
sult types of increased vigor and constitution in the plant, 
through the revitalizing influence of this cross, as well as 
improved texture and flavor in the berry. He feels that 
this is a work entitled to receive more attention from the 
strawberry-growers of Canada. 


EE 


Comb Foundation 

At the Brantford Dristrict Convention comb foundation 
was fully discussed. As to size of sheet it was agreed that 
the foundation should be attached to the top-bar and touch 
the side-bars of the frame so the bees will attach it there 
immediately. Then it should come to about \ inch from 
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the bottom-bar. Weed-process foundation, made from good 
wax and well wired, will not sag enough to buckle at the 
bottom under these conditions. 

Mr. Alpaugh, of Galt, thinks more combs are sagged 
out of shape by shaking to get bees off, when they are full 
of honey and hot from the hive, thanin any other way. 
It doesn’t seem to me that theory will quite hold water, 
although Mr. Alpaugh is more careful and painstaking in 
many waysthanIam. Chris Edmondson has the wires in 
the frame loose, then draws them down in the middle when 
embedding. Thus they act as a truss, and support the 
foundation from sagging. 

As to weight of foundation, many prefer it as light as 
possible without danger of sagging—about 72 to 8 sheets 
to the pound. R.H. Smith said with good wax the bees 
would thin the base of heavy foundation and use the wax in 
wall-building, so there is no particular economy in using 
foundation extra-thin. But R. F. Holtermann contended 
that particularly in a heavy honey-flow the secretion of 
wax by the bees is partly involuntary, andif not used in 
comb building or capping it would be plastered on the in- 
sides of the hive and wasted. Hence note, incidentally, 
there is no economy in extracting uncapped honey, for the 
wax which the bees will secrete for capping anyway would 
be wasted. 

For fastening foundation in sections H. G. Sibbald rec- 
ommended a block to fit in the section just to the middle. 
He lays ina square of foundation which just fits the sec- 
tion, and with a guill stripping brush, such as carriage 
painters use, he brushes melted wax around, sticking the 
foundation fast to all four sides. By this means there are 
no openings except what the bees ina slow honey-flow 
might make. 

<= 


Wintering Bees 


All the members of the Brantford Convention, who had 
bees in the cellar, were complaining of high temperature 
and noisy bees. Geo. Howard, of Lynden, put out his 64 
colonies for a flight on Jan. 22, and put them back in when 
the weather turned cooler. He said they did not seem to 
be needing a flight very badly, and were very quiet when 
put back. Mr. Howard has promised to report in ‘‘ Cana- 
dian Beedom’’ on the condition of these bees when they 
come out for good in the spring. 

An idea for getting bees into the cellar quietly came 
from Mr. Edmundson, of Brantford. He pries hives loose 
from the bottom-board the night before, and slips a fence- 
staple in-flatwise to keep them from sticking together again. 
A nail would roll, and let the hive slip out of place on the 
bottom-board, but a staple will not do that. 

For outdoor wintering Mr. Alpaugh has an entrance 
2'4x% inch, and no projectionof the bottom-board. Winter 
and summer his bottom-boards are exactly the same length 
as the hive. The outside entrance of the packing-box is 
lower than the entrance of the hive. This serves two pur- 
poses: It ‘‘ breaks joints,’’so no cold wind or sunshine 
can get directly into the hive, and it gives a place where 
the live bees can drop dead ones without going clear outside 
and getting chilled. 

Mr. Alpaugh believes in having his bottom-boards 
perfectly level. If they slope forward, bees falling from 
the cluster roll to the entrance in the death struggle. The 
entrance soon becomes closed by dead bees; but with a 
level floor they lie where they fall. For upward ventila- 
tion he cracks the honey-board loose late enough so that it 
will not be propolized fast again before winter sets in. 











See Langstroth Book Offer on another page of this 
copy of the American Bee Journal. 
——_>-.- 


Honey as a Health-Food.—This is a 16-page honey- 
pamphlet intended to help increase the demand for honey. 
The first part of it contains a short article on “Honey as 
Food,” written by Dr. C. C. Miller. It tells where to keep 
honey, how to liquefy it, etc. The last part is devoted to 
“Honey-Cooking Recipes” and “Remedies Using Honey.” 
It should be widely circulated by those selling honey. The 
more the people are educated on the value and uses of 
honey, the more honey they will buy. 

Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a two-cent stamp; 50 
copies for 70 cts.; 100 for $1.25; 250 for $2.25; 500 for $4.00; 
or 1,000 for $7.50. Your business card printed free at the 
bottom of front page on all orders for 100 or more copies. 
Send all orders to the office of the American Bee Journal. 
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Conditions Affecting the Honey-Flow—Other 
Matters 


BY H. S. PHILBROOK 


WISH to give a few observations I have made relative 
to the honey-flow, and no flow. ‘There are three known 
elements required to produce a good honey-flow, and a 
fourth unknown. The threeare, in my part of the country— 

First, and most important, the bees must be in good 
condition, free from disease and strong in numbers. 

Second, we must have abundant rains before the season 
has advanced too far. 

Third, we must have warm, balmy sunshine, and not 
too much cloudy weather after the flow is on. 

And now for the fourth, and unknown condition and 
observations I have made in connection with this condition : 
In 1884, I think it was, I was located 14 miles north of Lom- 
pac, in Santa Barbara County. We were enjoying a plenti- 
ful flow of sage honey, when a thunder-storm of considera- 
ble force came on, accompanied with a slight rainfall, but a 
grand display of lightning. It lasted only part of the day 
and night, but our honey had vanished, and for nearly a 
week the bees were furious, and on the robbing order. 

At that time I thought the slight rain had washed the 
flowers free of honey, but this put me to observing the re- 
sults of rains since then during the flow, and I find, or seem 
to find, that clouds and an electrical display will always 
stop our flow for a time, even with no rain. 

I have been engaged in the culture of sugar-beets for 
the past 7 years, and we are paid according to the percent 
of sugar our beets contain, each load being tested by a sam- 
ple caught at random as the load is being dumped into the 
cars, and the same thing appears in the sweetness of the 
beet. Notain, with a grand electrical display, reduces the 
percent of sugar nearly as much as rainfall does. Our beets 
are very sweet here, frequently going 28, and sometimes 
over 30, percent sugar; so such things are readily noticed. 


A CARLOAD OF HONEY. 


And now a word for Mr. Hasty’s carload of honey. Here 
on the Western Coast, a carload by water is 10 tons, anda 
carload by actual car, or by rail, is 15 tons. 


EFFECT OF DARK AND LIGHT COLORS ON BEES. 


W. W. McNeal, on page 728, asks for opinions regarding 
bees being angered by black objects. It is, in my opinion, a 
fact beyond dispute that bees havea great dislike for any- 
thing of a dark color; the lighter the color the less an 
angry bee will notice it, and, the darker, the more infuriated 
will she become. 

To illustrate: Take a black felt hat and stick it up in the 
apiary, say 6 feet high, on a stick some cool day, and at the 
same time place a light felt hat in a similar position. But, 
mind you, put them far enough apart so the angry bees 
from the black hat will not fool with the light one, and in 
the evening count the stings in the black one and compare 
with the light one. I mean this to be tried during a short- 
age of honey, when bees are naturally cross. Invariably 
the black one will out-reach the light one. 

I have seen a great deal written about two queens in 
one hive, and the writer always uses the “‘ mother and 
daughter’’ theory. Now, as pretty as this sounds, I am in- 
clined to doubt the assertion. In my experience, and I have 
found many of them, it has always been two young queens— 
I don’t mean virgin queens, but both young fertile queens— 
of about the same age, and invariably one will seem rather 
deformed about the sting, she being very thick and blunt 
at the end, and, if taken and introduced toa queenless col- 
ony, she will do very poor service for a time, and finally be 
superseded by the bees themselves ; while the other will be 
a very nice, neat-shaped queen, and do as well as any may 
be expected to do. 


BUILDING COMB ON TREE-LIMBs. 


As to a swarm building comb outside on a limb, that is 
avery common thing here in California. 


If one is located 
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too far from timber or rocks to form convenient shelter, I 
have even known them to stay in a large weed where the 
sun beats direct on them, and build combs and rear brood, if 
located close to the coast where the sun does not melt the 
combs from excessive heat. 


Wuy Brzks Don’t Store HongEY. 


I notice a good many questions as to why bees do not 
store honey. Iam of the opinion that there are generally 
two factors to blame in most cases, though not acting simul- 
taneously in all cases. To begin with, I think in many 
cases the bees have a slight trace of paralysis, though per- 
haps not perceptible tomost men. And, in connection with 
this, I wish to ask, Would it not be wisdom to keep a supply 
of sulphur about the entrance, and throw it in at the en- 
trance on the bottom-board? It invigorates healthy colo- 
nies, and is a sure ‘‘quietus’’ to paralysis. Next to this 
comes weather conditions, and I will explain some observa- 
tions I have made in this regard in my next. 

Oxnard, Calif. 


Bee-Stings as a Remedy—Other Comments 


BY lL. H. SUDDITH 


HILE I take and read with profit, as well as pleasure, 
every article in the American Bee Journal, yet on 
page 806 (1905) was one on the subject of ‘‘ Bee-Sting 

Remedy ’’ which was of most interest to me, because of the 
following experience: 

For over 10 yearsI wasa great sufferer from stomach 
trouble and lumbago, until I was completely unable to attend 
to my duties, having been for 20 years in the pastorate of 
Baptist churches. All my life I have had a dread of bees, 
and that because of their stinging propensities always giv- 
ing them a wide birth. 

Some two years ago an old Baptist preacher moved into 
our city, and with him came his bees. Hearing much said 
about them and the modern manner in which he handled 
them, I was impressed to go over and talk bees, with no in- 
tention of going near the hives. When I called, he and 
another gentleman were working with them. I ventured 
out some distance from where they were working, and asked 
if he thought I was in any danger, and he answered, ‘‘ No.”’ 
I soon became so much interested that I ventured up, and 
escaped without a single bee-sting. In short, I became so 
interested that I began to help him. I soon began to love 
the bee to that extent that I secured from him several col- 
onies and took them home, and in a few days I secureda 
severe sting. The pain was not so bad as I had expected, 
but it caused such an itching that it seemed almost unendur- 
able—in fact, it was so severe that I felt that I would have 
to give up the bee-business. However, I persisted until the 
itching sensation entirely disappeared, and with it went my 
lumbago. This so encouraged me that I returned to my first 
love for bees, and, as soon as I could secure them, I increased 
my stock to 12 instead of 2 colonies. 

It was not long before I found my stomach trouble was 
gone with the lumbago. For many years I had taken many 
purgatives prescribed by my physician, besides many patent 
remedies, but not one that I had ever taken had had the 
effect upon me that the sting of a bee had. It acted quickly 
and painlessly. Some may say, ‘‘ Well, it is nothing more 
than a mental delusion,’’ but, to me, it has been of all others 
the real thing. 

I do not intend by this to advise those who have rheu- 
matism, lumbago, or stomach trouble, to rush away and get 
stung by bees, but I am of the opinion that it would be 
much cheaper to have a few colonies of bees, and get a few 
stings, and some of the sweets, than to buy patent medicines 
or to rush away to many of the springs that claim to bean 
infallible remedy for the above diseases. 


Iam at present taking the American Bee Journal and 
another bee-paper, and feel that I have missed much of the 
good reading matter by not having taken them sooner. 
Both are excellent periodicals, but I must say I am partial 
to the American Bee Journal. My main reason for this 
claim is its weekly visits to my home. I look forward with 
much anxiety for its coming ; I read and re-read it, and wish 
for Friday to come, for on that day each week I have a visit 
from the American Bee Journal. If I had no bees, and had 
the price of the Journal, I would not be without it. In fact, 
I don’t see how any preacher can be without it on his study- 
table, for from it he can gather many of the best of illus- 
trations from the most active and industrious families in 
animated creation, to be used in sermon-making. 








The past season has been the poorest for many years in 
this section, say many of the old bee-keepers. It was caused 
by too much rain. The honey secured in the spring was 
from poplar and milkweed, the latter being very destructive 
to bees, as its pollen accumulates on their feet. The older 
bees are often found fastened to the flower, but the younger 
bees do not seem so seriously hindered by it. I have noticed 
strings of this pollen 4 of an inch long on their feet. No 
sooner do they come in with their load and deposit it than 
several bees meet them at the entrance and work like 
jockeys after a horse has run a race, and remove it. I have 
noticed in the morning that the alighting-board was com- 
pletely covered with it. 

The fall honey was secured from the goldenrod and 
stickweed, which, I suppose, is of theaster family. The two 
flowers would have given us an abundant crop hadit not 
been that our nights were too cool for comb-making. How- 
ever, the bees gathered enough to go into winter quarters in 
good shape. For two years past we have had an abun- 
dance of white clover bloom, but it was a rare thing to see 
a bee on it. Does this often happen? 

Sweet clover is making its appearance in this section— 
quite a sprinkling in this neighborhood for the first time. 
It is found along the railroad, principally. | suppose the 
trains have brought the seed from other sections. Some 15 
years ago this portion of the State had much linden, but it 
has nearly all been cutout. However, many young trees 
are growing, and we hope by interesting the farmers in bee- 
culture that they will spare the young growth, and in a few 
more years there will be good pasturage for bees. 

Most of the bees in this section that are kept arein box- 
hives, the same as were in use a hundred yearsago. Those 
of us who have adopted the new method are awakening 
some interest along the line. Taking West Virginia asa 
whole, I am of the opinion it would be a good honey-produc- 
ing State, especially in the interior, if we could teach the 
farmer that he would succeed if he would study the modern 
methods and apply them. Some of us would like to havea 
State bee-keepers’ convention, and shall work to that end. 
I am trying to induce some of my former friends to take the 
American Bee Journal—those who have a few bees. How- 
ever, it is no easy matter to get many of the West Virginians 
out of the same old rut that their fathers ran in. 

I just noticed the question has been asked, ‘‘ Does it pay 
to take more than one good bee-periodical?’’ My answer 
is, Yes, as many as one is able to pay for; for outside of 
bee-culture they are educators, and that is what we need. 
We go this way but once, and let us get all the good we can 
out of it. Those of us who expect it, and are urging others 
to the same expectancy of joy in the future life, should get 
all the joy and sweets of this life that do not require com- 
promise with evil. So, then, let us take, read, and pay for 
all the papers we can that tell us of the sweet family. 

Huntington, W. Va. 


Shaken Swarms and Non-Swarming Methods 


BY ¢ DAVENPORT 


OME 10 or 12 years ago | introduced, as yo 
S brushed or shaken swarming to modern bee-keeping. 
I had practiced it for years before | wrote anything in 
regard to it This method of artificial swarming, by 
which all the brood is removed, was original with me, 
but after I described it many others claimed to have 
practiced it, and I believe it was even traced back to the 
dim past. 
ver first commenced bee-keeping—many 
more years ago than I like to remember—artificial swarm- 
ing, or the prevention of swarming, has been one of the 
problems to which I believe | have given more thought 
and study than has any other person now living, or that 
ever lived, and I have finally solved it in a way that I 
never thought or even dreamed _ possibl 1 expect few 
will believe the facts I shall state in regard to this matter. 
|, who spent practically all my life among 
could not had not practised it. 


Since I 


have bees, 
believe it if | 

\ description of the different ways | have treated or 
artificially swarmed colonies, and the devices, non-swarm- 
ing hives, self-hivers, swarm-controllers and the like, 
would make a large book; but the shaken-swarm method 
was, up to 3 years ago the past season, the most practical 
method I had discovered, though I was very far from 
being satisfied with it, for in this locality it does not work 
as well in all cases as it does in others, as described by 
some. 
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Here, a colony that is not shaken until the bees have 
one or more sealed queen-cells, will invariably swarm out 
or desert the new hive in a day or two, and if they are 
get back all right they may try it again. Some colonies 
act in the same way if they are swarmed before they 
have cells very far under way; and again, some colonies 
that do not swarm out, sulk or refuse to work for a 
number of days, and others work in a listless, half-hearted 
way that not accomplish much. These are some 
of the disadvantages of brushed swarms here. Still, in 
large yards, this f artificial swarming is far 


does 


\ method ot 
ahead of natural swarming, for while the natural swarms 
from a small yard are easily handled, it 1s many times 
impossible, here, for one or even two men to handle them 
in a yard of 150 to 200 colonies. Large hives, ventilation, 
and shade will not here prevent a strong colony, if the 
bees are of a vigorous strain, from swarming. They are 
almost certain to swarm if nothing besides is done to 
prevent, and, after a few rainy days, few who have not 
had actual experience in the matter would believe the 
number of natural swarms that might issue the first fair, 
hot day from a yard of 200 or more colonies. I know, 
for I allowed natural swarming one season in a yard of 
225 colonies, spring count, and handled the swarms alone, 
or what | could of them. 

Of course, clipped queens give one a great advantage 
when natural swarming is allowed, but in a large yard 
it is a pretty hard matter to keep track of the exact con- 
dition of each colony, and there is always liable to be one 
or more young queens out to lead a swarm (or a number 
of them in one bunch) to the woods, for it very often 
happens here that a strong colony supersedes its queen 
in the swarming season, and swarms when the first young 
queen is old enough to accompany it. Then if that hap- 
pens to be “swarming day” in a large yard, that one 
young queen may lead off half a dozen or more swarms 
all together, or, what is sometimes about as bad, they 
may stay clustered all right, and swarm after swarm come 
out and keep joining them, and all that can be done is to 
keep dipping and dumping them in front of empty hives. 
One of the clipped queens has to be given to each colony 
right away or the bees will soon come out again. Of 
course, the bees are all mixed up and some queens will 
be balled or killed. I soon found, though, that there is 
no need of having any queens balled or killed under these 
conditions, for if she is caged and laid on the bottom- 
board under the frames, the bees will stay in the hive 
just as well as if she were free, and then the next day 
she can be released without any danger. ; 

After being “all through the mill,” as I have, it is 

hard for me even yet to realize that I now have absolute 
control of the swarming problem. Three years ago I 
treated a colony in a certain way, that had sealed queen- 
cells and was about ready to swarm. I expected they 
would swarm out within the next day or two, but, instead 
of doing so, they went to work with a vim and vigor 
that astonished me. I was too familiar with the vagaries 
of bees, though, to let my hopes run too high over the 
actions of one colony. This occurred when the swarming 
season was about over, but among my bees and those in 
the surrounding country I found about 30 colonies that 
were preparing to swarm. Some of these had sealed 
queen-cells. All were treated in the same way, and none 
of them offered to swarm, or swarm out. : 
; rhe next year I treated a number of hundred colonies 
in this way, treating the bees of others for nothing in 
order to test the plan. Hundreds more were treated the 
past season (1905), and now what I do not expect many 
to believe, and what I can hardly realize as possible 
myself, is the fact that in the hundreds treated the last 
three seasons, not a single colony offered to swarm out, 
or failed to work with all the vim and vigor of a natural 
swarm! 

This method is as much ahead of brushed or shook 
Swarming as a modern express train is ahead of an ox- 
team. It means simply this: An operation requiring 
3 or 4 minutes to a colony—though I have frequently 
performed it in less than 2 minutes; then the next day. 
or at any time within 15 days, another operation requiring 
less time. Two minutes is ample time for this second 
operation. This not only solves the swarming problem, 
but secures more honey than by natural swarming, or if 
the colonies had not offered to swarm. This is another 
thing I do not expect any one to believe, but after the 
treatment is understood it would be easy to understand 
why it might be so. 





There is no searching for queens by this method, no 
jumping of hives around; no possibility of any eggs or 
brood being chilled or lost; no possibility of afterswarms; 
and, unless it is desired to breed from a certain queen, 
artificial queen-rearing need not be practised, for with 
this method each colony can, if desired, be allowed to 
requeen themselves with a queen reared under the swarm- 
ing impulse. In fact, there are possibilities about this 
method that I do not yet fully know myself, but what | 
do know is, that when it becomes known to the bee-keep- 
ing world it will revolutionize our pursuit. I would rather 
produce honey, either comb or extracted, for 10 cents a 
pound and practice this method, than for 20 cents a pound 
and have either to practice natural or “shook” swarming. 

| have not decided yet whether it would be best for 
me to give this to the bee-keeping world or not. 

Southern Minnesota. 


[We wish to invite Mr. Davenport to describe his 
latest method of preventing swarming, which he mentions 
in the foregoing article, for the benefit of our readers 
If he does not do 
and then Mr. 
Davenport will get neither the credit nor honor that he 
would if he were to publish it now.—Epzrror.] 


+e 
Queen-Breeders and Their Difficulties 


BY HENRY 


and the bee-keeping public in general. 


so, in all probability some one else will, 


ALLEY. 


N page 97 L. A. Smith complains of the bad treatment he 
received from two queen-dealers. I plead guilty to one 
of those complaints, as I find on referring to my book 

that Mr. Smith ordered a queen from me June 27, 1905. As I 
cannot now place my hand on his letter, I cannot say more 
about his order. Presumably he is correct in his statement 
Had I so understood it, he surely would have had his money 
by return mail, as at that time of the season it is impossible for 
me to fill an order inside of a week. My wife records all or- 
ders and keeps my books and it is more than probable that she 
mentioned the fact to me, but as the queen was sent much 
later, and accepted, it seems to me he had no very great rea- 
son to complain. It was his duty to have returned the queen 
and demanded his money. I intend, in all cases when such 
orders are sent in, to return the money at once, as I cannot 
carry such business in my head, and | know of no other way 
to keep a record of orders of that kind. 

In all my experience of 45 years in queen-rearing, I have 
never been able to fill all orders sent me for queens; but when 
a man wants a queen at once, as did Mr. Smith, | try to 
accommodate him; and as his order was out of the usual 
course, it brought me trouble. Last fall I returned several 
hundred dollars sent me for queens, as I could not begin to 
fill the orders. In many cases I wrote thus: 

“T have queens, but the weather is unfavorable, and I will 
ship queen on certain date or return the money.” 

More than one hundred readers of the American Bee 
Journal can testify to the truthfulness of this statement. I 
have had no complaint from any one—not even from Mr. 
Smith. The principal part of Mr. Smith’s complaint was the 
loss of the honey-flow, which he says was over when he 
received the queen. Now let us see about that part of it. 

I received Mr. Smith’s order June 27; he gave 5 days 
to fill it in—that would have been on July 2. Had the queen 
been mailed on that date, it would have required 5 or 6 days, 
at least, to have reached him at that far off part of the coun- 
try (Montana)—that would have been July 7. Now, had he 
made a good job of introducing the queen, she would have 
commenced to lay in about 3 days more—say July 10. In 21 
days more the young bees would have commenced to appear. 
That would be Aug. 1 or 2. In about a week more a few of 
the young bees would fly out, and in 10 days more would 
commence work. That would bring the bees working on the 
fall honey-flow about Aug. 15. But Mr. Smith says his flow 
of honey was over when he received the queen, which was 
Aug. 10, as the queen was mailed Aug? 4. So it will be seen 
that the bees from the “Adel” could not have been any good 
to him had she been mailed to him just as he requested. What 
does this show? 

I will add a few words more and close. I do not plead 
guilty to “carelessness,” by any means. On the other hand, I 
assert that 1 work hard every day to fill all orders promptly, 
and I believe all queen-dealers do the same. Experience has 


shown that only 3 dealers in queens and other supplies have 
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been found dischonest in this country. I am going t that 
2 of them were women. 

The late Samuel Wagner—the pioneer of bet m 
once said to me that a man attacked about the Mi 
Smith attacks certain queen-breeders, loses nothings the 
careful reader can see that there is something t. If 
any one desires to attack me, by all means give 1 name 
All I ask is, give me a chance to show my side of t tion 
I put up no jobs to cheat any one. I work 18 hi in 
the queen-rearing season to fill all orders prompt 


clear conscience, even if I cannot take care of 
me. I am human, and shall continue to ma 

think 99 per cent of all my customers are w ' 
the treatment they receive from me 


i 
4.—Dadant Methods of Honey-Production 


BY C. P. DADANT 
SAID, in a previous article, that after a disastt vinter, 
we soon recuperated from our losses, owing to t rge 


number of empty combs that we had to 
readers, however, may have read in “Advanced Bee-culture.” 


116 Nan tm 


by W. Z. Hutchinson, that in his experience wit varms 
hived upon drawn combs, “the loss has always been so great 
that it seems like folly to repeat it.” This would appar ntly 
contradict my experience, but it does not, in fact t has nevet 
been our method to depend upon natural swarming for in 
crease, so that we do not usually practice hiving sw pon 


drawn combs. But let us see how it is possible that swarms 
hived upon drawn combs may lose by it 

When the bees swarm, the honey crop is usual] t its 
best or at least opening. As soon as the bees are hive l, if 
they are supplied with full-built combs from colonies that have 











died, they at once unload their honey-sacs and start for the 
fields, and within two or three days—sometimes | the 
combs are all filled with fresh honey. They may not be filled 
to overflowing, but as the honey is thin and w vhen 
freshly harvested, the bees scatter it all over the hiv | put 
some in almost every cell. The result is an entire of 
room for the queen to lay, and the colon soon dwindles, 
unless the honey has been extracted Should the s stop 
suddenly, the queen will find room to lay, but in a localit 
where there may be no second crop, perhaps too m ees 
are reared at once which will find no occupatior lw nly 
help consume the stores before winter 

Our method is to make our increase art wi 
then can get all the advantage there is in the saving of comb 
building. Besides, there is a much more important point, and 
that is, we have noticed that the strongest colonies—th that 
are most likely to furnish increase in natural circumstances 
are also the ones which will produce the most honey: while 
the weaker ones will rear bees a little late for the crot nd 
will be only fit for increase; but if they are left to tl wn 
devices, they will not swarm, and the result will be either no 
swarms or a decreased production of honey. But if can 
make things comfortable enough for our best colonies. that 
they will not get the swarming fever, ¢ xcept in rare instances; 
and if we manage to divide our poorer colonies. which are 
just becoming strong near the end of the crop, we will get 
both increase and honey. 

But when we make our increase from the poorer colonies 
(mind, I do not say the poorest ones), we must b e not 
to rear our queens from them, for we would fail in most 
important matter. The queens must be reared from r best 
breeders, and supplied to divisions made from mies 
as will not be likely to produce a surplus crop. But we aim 


to keep whole our best colonies, for it is 
harvest is to come. 


When the 


from them that the 


ae young queens are laying, the ré pplied 
judiciously, from time to time, with combs alread built 
secured from dead colonies, if we have them. or. w comb 


foundation, if no already built combs are found 
and we have thus secured the very best results: for it 
the strongest colonies, supplied with a great field harvest. 
can build comb to any advantage, and this is always done at 
great cost, in honey, for it takes them fully as lo 

the combs as it would take to fill them, if they wer 
them already built. 

Artificial divisions or increase are made in a number of 
different ways, and this is left to the judgment of the apiarist, 
but the young queens must be reared from the best stock at 
as low a cost as possible, and furnished to the bees so as to 


have as little loss of time as possible, if we want to secure the 


t 








greatest ri t One swarn division may be 1 le from 
rat » « es taking bro« f 1 the one and bees from the 
ther ny may be split into three to prec | 
‘ p vision help lacing ma the f 
t lL) vg ae tlow, we « ! 1) 
ite « ‘ 1 mix them W tor t t 
evide hat strange troduced into then € 
those t eve come ¢ ) handed r the ¢ Dp 4 l, 
nd t weicom | them mw \\ 
comes en with a gil ffer to p \ 
Wi ‘ ‘ crop of me f we take 
great t of « 1 from col \ \ d 
] ; 
erTw ) l surp t we dao \ \ ‘ 
’ expectation of easi 
tt ) Ss exp! disapp t 
| yarn L « no disapp t t 
I ss 1) is been n entire fa lure in a ee | 
1 1 ‘ what | w lf l w it can 
WW é ) ed, espe there p f | t 
, ‘ 
th made t colonies t et 
ge, W lers trom the t stock ( 1) to be 
nsufficier trong towards t end of the hor », they 
may be « Iped out wit mbs of brood and honey ft m 
the colonies that have produced a surplus, and such help, 
taken towat the end of the crop, will not perceptibly weaken 
the strong colonies, and will yet help the increase enough to 
make good ¢ nies of them before the winter comes 
In the matter some knowledge of the condition 
of the ¥ crop are necessary, and one must be guided to 
1 great extent by the prospects and appearances of the honey 
crop. But we d bear in mind what I think is very im 
portant, that colony that may not be sufhciently populou 
to fill its supers, will easily produce bees enough to bu d up 
an additional colony, if queen and combs are supplied, as 
the queen al d the combs are the most expensive part ot the 
colony's rest ce Much of our succe depends upon due 
consideration of this matt Hamilton, I] 


Clipping and Filing Apiarian Oddities 


BY W. A. PRYAI 


ID you ever know that a modern newspaper—the yellow 
kind, if you will—has a clipping and filing department 


that gathers all the items and articles concerning th 
various walks of life—all the biographies of men of any im 
portance, even in remote village ot our country, a the in 


] 


scoveries, all the freak happenings ot 


d for an articl 


ventions, d 
beast, and—we 


soonet or Ter, 


evervthing that may be us« 
with what pictures that may be obtained 
and files them away under a well 

index system? All that is interesting 
and all that are even to the lies that crop up trom tim 
to time (for the filing department is not supposed to have an 
editor who knows everything), are filed under the genera 
head of “Bees When a racy article with suitable “art 
embellishments is demanded by the editorial 
“Clipping Ie -yclopedia,” if | may ; 
and the “stew-pan’ evolves an 
article on the bee The Encyclopedia Britannica or the Cen 


bearing on the ame 


bou 
arranged ain hes 


joke 3, 


manager, the 
so name it, is brought forth 
' 


reporter s “interesting (sic) 


turv. or not even one of the numerous up-to-date bee-! 
authoritative lore on the littl 
wonder that we have such a hodg« podge 


of information thrown pell-mell at the public now and then 
by several telegraph 


is consulted fo1 honey-gatherer 


Chen is it any 


ed to make tl remarks 


news items I have seen in the daily papers of San Irancisco 
during the past month 
| have been something ot 


: a clipping establishment my 
self—finger-nails 


have oftener received my attention 1m this 
direction than anything els« Queens’ wings used to be a 
tascinating source of amu ment tor my prociivities a tew 
vears back, and it was a delicate operation, yet I remember 
that once or twice in my hustle | took off the royalty’s ground 


propeller instead of her fairy air-movers. It was « ruel, and it 
just pained me when the mishap occurred. It was almost as 
bad as if a dentist pulled off a man’s leg when he intended 
to yank out an aching molat Sut | am drifting from what 
I was going to write 

This has been a “freak” year in California. We have had 
“freak” weather and we have been treated to “freak” crops 
But, then, there is no place like California for all that. No 
sun-strokes, no one frozen to death, no thunder-storms, and 
seldom any lightning to speak of. Among the things I have 
seen in the papers the past month was one where a bee-keeper 


al out 
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sacrificed his apiary to save the property of a neighbor. This 
may not be called freakish; heroism, 1 suppose, is the right 
name for it. This was in Southern California. 

One item from up north a bit was where a swarm of bees 
lit on an Indian child and stung him to death. I suppose if 
the youngster was of the white race, and was not so rankishly 
odorous as the little redskin must have been, the bees would 
have spared the urchin. The result of the insult to the tribe 
of diggers was that the council held to settle the matter, issued 
a proclamation of war. Thereupon every Indian squaw, buck 
and papoose sallied forth and waged war upon the kingdom 
of the bees. The slaughter of the bees in that county was 
ruthless; honey flowed upon the ground, dead bees lay upon 
the sod, and many a lusty buck Indian writhed in the mud 
from the numerous stings hurled about his eyelids. I have 
not learned if the war is ended. Perhaps President Roosevelt 
might arrange for a Peace Commission to settle the trouble 
at our National Capital 

Here is another from upper California—in Lake County 
and I hope the unfortunate gentleman referred to is no rela 
tive of the editor of the “Old Reliable.” I might hint that the 
“House of York” should not have been vanquished by so 
small a fighter as a bee. I give the telegram in full: 


“Santa Rosa, Calif., July 11—Ed York, a resident of 
Upper returned to his home from this city on the 
evening train minus one of his legs. This is the result of the 
sting of a honey-bee and is one of the few cases on record 
where the sting of a bee has caused the loss of a leg. It is 
believed that the sting of the insect carried infectious matter 
into the man’s system when it stung him, and that the result 
was blood-poisoning. Amputation was necessary to save the 
man's life. York was stung after he had left his home, and 
it was necessary to have the operation performed here before 
he could be removed to his home in the northern county 
York suffered excruciating pains after blood-poisoning set in.” 


Lake, 


Did the man lose his leg through the sting of a bee? and 
where did the telegraphic writer, or the originator of the 
story, get his informationthat this “is one of the few cases 
on record where the sting of a bee has caused the loss of a 
leg?” I have never heard of such a case before: neither do I 
believe there is any record at all of such a case. It is very 
seldom, indeed, that a person is stung on the leg. There are 
other places where a sting might cause more serious trouble. 
In a case like the one reported, it may not be infectious mat- 
ter that the bee injected into Mr. York’s system, but, perhaps, 
the unfortunate victim's system was in bad condition, and the 
poison of the sting may have brought about a condition where 
the combination of several poisons brought on a third and 
dangerous Che statement that he was stung after he left 
his home, and had his leg amputated on his return, seems 
strong. I believe the report must be incorrect, unless the 
man had been away time. I have heard of persons 
heing blood-poisoned when away from home, but never by 
the sting of a bee ; 

Krom Southern California comes the record of a true 
hero, and his name should find a place in all apicultural 
records. The pity is that the brave boy gave up his life in 
his endeavor to his sister. I give this clipping as it 
appeared in our daily papers of Aug. 10, 1905: 


some 


Save 


“San Bernardino, Calif. Aug. 9.—Cecil Sharpless, the 
10-year-old son ot C. W. Sharpless, a prominent apiarist 
who resides at Whittier, died this evening at 7:30 o'clock 


after suffering since this morning from a rattlesnake bite. 
With his sister he had gone to an apiary in Little Creek, 16 
miles from here, and while the children were playing about 
the honey-house a rattler crawled from under the building in 
front of the girl 

“Cecil quickly seized the snake to save his sister, when 
the reptile buried its fangs in his right hand between the 
thumb and first finger. The little girl ran a quarter of a mile 
to where the father was working, screaming that her brother 
was being bitten by a snake. 

“The father found the little boy in terrible agony, and 
sought an ammonia bottle which had been kept on hand for 
such emergencies, but the bottle was empty, and, tying a 
rope about the child’s arm, he hurried with him to Glen Helen 
ranch, where the manager cut open the wound and, with his 
lips, tried to suck out the poison. The swelling of the arm 
continued, and the boy was hurried to town in a wagon. The 
horses ran away and the boy had his foot crushed. His hand 
is as black as coal to the wrist and the arm is swollen to twice 
its normal size.” San Francisco, Calif. 








‘Lhe Premiums we offer are all well worth working for. 
Look at them in this copy of the American Bee Jovrnal. 





What I Do With a Crop of Honey 


BY C. W. DAYTON 
T is 32 miles from our place here to Los Angeles, and 6 
miles farther to Florence, in the southeast part of the 


city, where our other place is located. At Florence there 
is a completely furnished 7-room house, shops, honey-house, 
barn and wagon shed, and usually a fair-sized apiary amongst 
grape-vines and numerous fruit-trees. We own both places 
no rents, no debts. We produce our honey at Chatsworth, 
and take it to Florence to sell it. If the distance was 500 
miles the same tactics would be followed. When we bought, 
at Florence, 9 years ago, it was in the country, but it 1s now 
thickly settled—houses and stores all around. Then land was 
$150 per acre; now $2,000, or more 

When I get ready to sell some honey I put it on the 
train here at Chatsworth, so that I can get it from the freight 
depot as I pass through Los Angeles. I pay 15 cents per 100 
pounds to ship it rather than haul it over the 32 miles of 
rough and dusty roads. I choose a time when the roads are 
good, and the moon lights the way. I retire at 7 in the even- 
ing; and awake at 12 or 1 o'clock; hitch up and start out, 
coming into the city at 10 or 11 o’clock in the forenoon, and 
go to my brother-in-law’s for dinner. 

After dinner, of this trip, I took a stroll around amongst 
the commission and wholesale houses with a quart jar of 
honey in hand. I took this time 48 quart jars of honey to 
the city by wagon. The best that was mentioned was 4% 
cents for water-white, and they were not disposed to buy at 
that price. Everybody seemed to have plenty of honey on 
hand. 

As my friends urged me to remain till morning before 
proceeding to Florence, I set out to devise some way to 
“while awav” the afternoon, so I unloaded most of the cases 
of honey and started from near the center of the city to 
peddle out the four dozen quart jars and six 60-pound cans 
in cases. These last I took along to make my load “show up.” 

The city is “lousy” with truck-wagons carrying vegetables, 
fruit and a large share honey also. Everybody knows the 
contents of these wagons, but mine was different, and drew 
some curiosity. I want no letters—let them come and see 
what my wagon contains. They recognize the cases as “orig- 
inal packages” as honey comes in from the mountains, and 
if it is allowed to pass their houses and reach the dealers’ 
hands there will be several middle-mens’ profits to pay. My 
wagon-box is small and low-down, so that a few cases of 
honey appear like considerable of a load. These trucksters 
buy only a case or a single can at a time; keep it at home, 
from which they pour out from two to six jars full of honey, 
sufficient for a day on the wagon. 

It was 2:10 when I started and 5:45 when I returned in 
the evening. Entirely new territory. I sold 39 quart jars 
at 25 cents each for the honey they contained, and one 5-gallon 
can divided among-three families at 7 cents a pound, by the 
gallon. I received $13.95, net, for all. If I had sold that 177 
pounds at the wholesalers’ it would have brought $7.08, net, 
after deducting the cost of cans and cases—a difference of 
$6.87. Besides, I was paid 5 cents each for a wumber of jars 
for which I paid only 3 cents each 

It has been pretty well settled that it costs 4 cents a 
pound to produce honey, yet 4 to 5 cents are amongst the 
high figures which have been prevailing here! Now, if I 
keep on selling 177 pounds a day, and working only 3% hours 
a day, my 12 tons will all be gone in less than 6 months, and 
will have rendered a profit of more than equal to a crop of 
50 tons at 5 cents a pound. It takes hired help to handle 50 
tons and about five times as many bees to produce 50 tons 
as to produce 12 tons 

It used to be said that “bees work for nothing and board 
themselves.” When that was true the woods swarmed with 
venison, the pasture on the clearings was free to anybody's 
cattle which could find it, and fences were built with walnut 
rails 

I waited in a new store 40 minutes while the store-keeper 
waited on several customers, hoping that I could sell him 10 
jars, which would entirely clear up my four dozen; but he 
took only one jar for his own family, and said that his trade 
seemed to demand nothing larger than a 10-ounce tumbler, a 
few of which he already had. 

To procure, wash and fill three dozen jars to replace 
those sold kept me till 9 o’clock the next morning. On the 
way to Florence I sold $9 worth, arriving about 11:30 a. m.; 
but I went to two boarding houses where I sold 5-gallon cans 
last April. At one there was about one-fourth of the can 
unused. 





The landlady said they got down to the sugar it was 
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adulterated with. and stopped using it! | offered to buy it | them. We did not give up because a family re t 

at the same price they paid me. While she went to ask the once. We kept the stone a-turning, and in time the constant 
landlord about selling it, the hired girl said they would not grind wore away all obstructions. We laid our vlans tor a 
sell it—the man told her to leave it off the table because the long jol ; 

boarders ate it so greedily! One of the apparently hopeless cases at Florence consisted 

When the landlady returned she talked about anything | of the old people and three sons-in-law, living separately 
but selling their can of honey, and asked me to come again in | hey moved there from a part of the United States where 
a week or two, when they would probably want another can there was not much honey produced, but much pork and 
But I am tired of the 5-gallon-can deals. If they had bought | molasses Honey went particularly against their “grain 
it by quarts they would have used three times 20 quarts by hey saw sell to others ul they got a nh _ 
this time, and 1 would have $5 per can instead of $4.20 and a honey-eating family This hired man would ul 
the loss of my can; better satisfaction, and espe no he had to p tor it out of Own purs ought 
granulation honey for the “hired man e J-yeal old Oy OOK ees.. 

I ached to build up a market there by my brother-i1 w's to the “hired man’s hon nd when the hired — went 
It would be my delight to stay and sell out a nice little load way the child begged tor nm The mother also began t 
of honey every day. How it pleased those people to get | suspicion that honey was good. We got them a 
something wholesome! Nearly every one warmly invited Honey 1s « of digestion, and better digestion improved 
me to come again. I gave them much logic along the lines of | the tone of their stomachs \ healthy stomach rev gar 
apiculture and health, which they freely grasped and looked glucose, meat, grease and past ooner than a stomach which 
forward to learn more. After a man bought a jar I was more s not so healt It may not receive a es oS 
courteous to him than ever Che longer ( ( poor stor t it gives n pain, and pain 1s what the 
purchaser to stand around vour wagon wit! ‘ { one consume! I t likely to judge by. ne mger the con 
under his arm the better. Remember that people like to buy | tinue on the nutritious food, the farther they get from being 
honey, but do not like to have it sold to ther hard ble to return to the k nutritious, and the but ber, tine 
to be obliged to forsake peopl ifter sucl cle ohtt ry KeT nd candyt in ll see 1 to be striving to get the con 
acquaintanceship. But I must do it. Los Ang { rge | sumer into comn \ bee-man who halt inderstands 
a city I have my market at Florence awaiting t e1 b cart that he has the consuming public at his mercy 
of the same goods It is simply “come to honey, or go on dragging out your 

Although at my brother-in-law’s I s 1 enoug { 1 ‘ miserable live Gab and appearance count fot whole lot, 
wages, still I drove from 10th to 28th Street | but qualit the “drawing card 
80th Street), a distance of 1 miles and returt It w ke lake the cap off the jar, and while th re tasting with 
Mr. Root going to Xenia—“hit the road in the high places lead-pencil, tooth-pick or knife-blade, lay the open jar down 
So I hit the demand for honey onl] n the ‘ pD | on ¢t ‘et p 1 roll it over once or twice and take it ip ag n 
could have sold it within a distance of a fe w b i t hetore the | ‘ runs out i ou waste no time and make 
there are 150 houses in the same block in wh ' rother no fumbl 1 mav learn to d t with quite thin hone But 
in-law lives. In a few years’ time I could induce ev fat 1 not need to hurry, and purposely made few fumbl 
in that block to use honey regularly. W« ld to every f nd tl took me for a vet rdinat rt of “mossback,” 
at Florence. It took four or five years t fet of nd needing N Chatsworth, Calit 

Preliminary List of Honey-Yielding Plants of Texas 
IS H. SCHOLL, 

It is well known that a successful bee-keeper 1 now ' done, 1 nd new ones, W e added, It 
his honey-yielding flora upon which he depend e tion to give Sy MOEA, SS At AS POSE ry plete 
keepers’ attention has been called to this, time and again, so st, with | r descriptior ing the \ ; ca noes 
much so that it is hardly necessary for me to dw pon that | OF the plants Diooming in re th. By tollowing thes 
subject. It is a fact, however, that, to be su fu ee references the bee-keepet Oo ve enabled to acquaint him 
keeper must know something about botany wi eping eit quite well with the hon ding plants | m om 
bees. Entirely too many bee-keepers are not bot t ug! withit 

Below will be found a list of plants of Tes fw For convenience, the list | been large rranged after 
have collected specimens for an herbarium of . ey Coulter's arrangement of Families in his “Bota of Western 
yielding flora, since 1899 Every specime! \ take1 pon lexas t was mainly ed for reference Viv thanl 
seeing bees visiting it, and my observations upon 1 t of the re due Prof. Hilje Ness, tormerly Professor of Botan nd 
plants extend over a period of several years. Besides thos Mr. Wilmon Newell, former piarist, of Tex \ id M 
given in the list there are about 80 specimens of ( tion | Colleg nd Prof. John H. Schaffner, Associate-Professor of 
which have not yet been identified \s soot t een Botany, O State University, for valuable help received 

Honey-Yielding Flora of Texas—with the Family to which they belong, their Botanical 
and Common Name, their Importance and Time of Blooming. 
BERBERID™®. jarberry Family | Lepidium virginicum—I. | in the State throughout the otton 
Berberis trifoliata—Mori: Pepperwort Pepper G belt honey-yield good, I white 
Triple-leafed Barberry | Not important; some poller Sur r. | honey of good qualit white pollen 
Honey and abundant pollen; very : Also nectar-gland or ril of the 
early in the season; good for early RESEDACE FE, Mignonette |] leave nd on bract of the buds, 
brood-rearing. January, February Reseda ederatea L, bloon nd boll Cultivated exten- 
PAPAVERACE®. Poppy Family Hone d good, but plant sa puns ie SOR 
Argemone platyceras—Link and Otto plentitf pollen. Cultivated. June, Ju Hibiscus syriacus—I. 
a Prickly Poppy. PORTULACACE®. Purslane Fa Shrubby Althea. Rose-of-Sharor 
Unimportant for honey,but an abund- | ™ Bex work busily on it sometimes 
ance of pollen during the dearth of Portulaca srandifiora Hook head nimnortant FP-ne aa nollen 
summer. May, July. Hone: eld re _ — Cultivated, but few. May, September 
> , Pag ‘ 
. soo Sener i. — ~ ae | re ~ be eal Me ais" " o me Malvaviscus drummondii Torr and 
Cultivated in flower-gardens; not im June to fro e =_s :; ' 
portant. Spanish Appl 
EA: ESE ar TAMARISCINE®. famarix Family; Unimportant. Summer to fall 
net Tamarix galliea—L, pees Seuu Un Ur bakes.” Eoctog: to 
i Black Mustard. a - —, so aa fall , 
Bees sometimes busy onit. June, July vated May. June. Sida spinosa—|. 
Comma Te MALVACE.®. Mallow F yo ee nee SE pemen. Het mpert 
Bees gather honey and pollen from Callirhoe digita—N 
the blossoms. June, July. Fringed Poppy Mallow TILIACE®, Linden Family 
Greggia camporium—Gray | Honey-yield not important; some po Tilia americana— LL 
Greggia. len May, Juné¢ American Linden Basswood 
Very early, but not abundant; honey Gossypium herbaceum— |. Yields irge quantities of excellent 
and pollen; helps early brood-rearing. | Cotton hone The main source in the tim 


February. | One of the main sources for irplu | bered ection of east Texas. May, June 
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ZIGOPHILLE.E. Bean-caper Family. 
Kallstroemia maxima—(L.) T. and G. 
Greater Caltrop. 

Honey-yield good in the mornings, 
blossoms closing by noon except in cool 
and damp weather; an abundance of 
pollen Good, as it comes in dearth of 
Summer. 

Tribulus cistoides—L 
Large-flowered Caltrop. 
Honey-yield as above April, August. 


GERANIACE. EF. Geranium Family 
Oxalis stricta——L 
Yellow Wood-Sorrel 
Not plentiful for bee-forage. Summer. 


RUTACE.Y. Rue Family. 
Citrus trifoliata—L. 
Hardy Orange 
Honey-yield fair for 


early  brood- 
rearing 


Cultivated and scarce. March 
Ptelia trifoliata—L 
op-Tree 
' 
Honey-yield good; very good in 
favorable seasons where abundant 
May, July. 


Xanthoxylnom clava-herculis—L. 
Prickly Ash Toothache Tree. Sea Ash. 
Pepper Wood. 

Good honey-yield; bees work busily 
on it April, June 


SIMARUBACE-ER. Quassia Family 
Ailanthus glandulosa—Desf 
Tree-of-Heaven. 

Honey-yield fair in favorable sea- 


sons; pollen Also nectar-glands on 
leaf blades April 


MELIACE.F. Melia Family. 
Melia azedarach—L.. 
Umbrella China Tree. 
Honey-yield early, and helps early 
brood-rearing. Cultivated and escaped. 
February, March 


ILICINE.E. Holly Family. 
Ilex caroliniana—Trel. 
“oupon. 
March, April. 
Ilex dicidua— Walt. 
Possum Haw. Bearberry. Youpon. 
Honey-yield good, but short. In warm 
Seasons earlier, and good for early 
brood-rearing. March, May. 


RHAMNE-®E. Buckthorn Pamily 
Berchemia scandens—T rel. 
Rattan Vine. 

Honey-vield good, giving surplus in 
favorable seasons, but dark amber, and 
used by manufacturing houses. April. 
Colubrina texensis—Gray. 
Honey-yield good, but no surplus; 

some pollen. April. 
Condalia obovata—Hook. 
Brazil Wood. Logwood. 

Not very important, but comes well 
in dearth of summer. July, August. 
AMPELIDACE. FR, Vine Family 

Cissus incisa—Desmond. 
Cow Itch Vine 
IKXKeeps bees out of mischief during 


dearth; surplus where plentiful. April, 
August 


Not important 


Vitis monticola—Lenkley. 

Mountain Grape. 
Valuable for brood-rearing. 

Vitis (Varieties?) 

Cultivated Wine Grapes. 

Good for pollen. April, May. 

SAPINDACE%. Soapberry Family. 
Cardiospernum haliescabum—L. 

Balloon Vine. 

Honey-yield fair, but 
abundant April, July. 


Sapindus marginata—W illd. 
Soapberry. Wild China. 
Honey-yield good; heavy flow in 
favorable seasons; gives surplus. June. 
Ungnadia speciosa—Endle. 
Mexican Buckeye. 
Honey-yield good in dearth, but not 
plentiful July. 


ANACARDIACE.®. Sumac Family. 
Rhus eapolina—L. 
Sumach. 

Good, giving surplus in favorable 
Seasons, depending upon rains. August. 
Rhus virens—Lindl. 

Green Sumach. 
LEGU MINOS.E, Pulse Family. 
Acacia armentacea—D. C. 
Of no importance; bees gather pollen 
from it occasionally. Early summer. 
Acacia berlandierii— Benth. 
Huajilla. 
Honey-yield heavy, and one of the 
main surplus yielders in Southwest 


March 


plants not 





Texas. Honey of fine quality, white, 

and considered the best quality honey 
in Texas. April. 

Acacea farneciana 

Huisache 

Good for stimulating early brood- 

rearing; honey and pollen February, 

April 


Willd 


Acacia greggii—Gray 
Cat’sclaw. Devil's Claw. Paradise 
Flower 

Abundant honey-yield, and a main 
vielder of fine quality surplus honey of 
Southwest Texas. April, again in June. 

Acacia roemeriana—Schiecht. 
tound-flowered Cat’sclaw. 

Honey-yield heavy, and of fine qual- 
ity, but plants not abundant. April, 
May. 

Acacia wrightii senth 
Texas Cat’sclaw 

Honey-yield very abundant; a main 
surplus yielder of fine quality honey of 
Southwest Texas. April. 

Albizzia julibrissin—Durazz 

Fair yielder of honey and pollen, but 

trees scarce. Cultivated. May, July. 
Astragalus mexicanus—A. DC. 
Mexican Ground Plum. 

Honey-yield abundant when season 

is favorable; drouth injures it. 
Cercis canadensis—L 
Red Bud. Juda’s Tree 

Honey-yield fair, aiding in 
brood-rearing. March, April. 
Daubentonia longifolia—(Car.) D. C.. 

Mem 
Commonly called “Cassia.” 

sees on it frequently. but apparently 

of little value. July, September. 


early 


Dolichos lIablab—L. 
Japanese Delchos. 
Unimportant; no bees on it when 
others in bloom. Cultivated. June, 

August. 


Eysenhardtia amorphoides—H. B. K. 
Evsenhardtia. Rock Brush. 
Honey-yield abundant, of fine quality 
honey; blooms after heavy rains sev- 
eral times in a season. March, May. 
Gleditschia triacanthos—L. 
Honey Locust. 

Very heavy honey-yield, but of short 

duration. April 15-25. 


Lupinus subcarposus—Hook. 
Blue Lupine. Blue Bonnet. 
Honey-yield good, and pollen of very 
bright and orange colors. March, April. 
Medicago denticulata—W illd. 
Medick. Burr Clover. 
Honey-yield sparingly in 
some pollen. Not important. 
Medicago sativa—lL. 
P Alfalfa or Lucerne. 
Honey-yield fair; better in irrigated 





Summer, 


regions. Cultivated for hay crops. 
Early summer and fall. 
Melilotus alba—Desy. 
Sweet Clover. 
Good honey-yield, of fine quality 


honey. Not abundant in Texas, and 
should be planted for honey in waste 
lands. June, September. 


Melilotus officinalis—(L.) Lam. 
Yellow Sweet Clover. 
Claimed to be superior to and earlier 
than M. alba. May, September. 


Neptunia lutea—(Leavenw.) Benth. 

Not plentiful; bees rarely found on 
it; some pollen. May. 

Parkinsonia aculeata—L. 
Retama. 

Bees work on it more or less all 

summer. May, September. 
Pisum sativum—L. 
Garden Pea. 

Unimportant; some pollen; not vis- 
ited much by bees. March, April. 

Prosopis julifiora—D. C. 
Mesquite Tree. Screw Bean. 

The chief woody plant throughout 
the Southwest Texas prairies. Honey- 
yield abundant, and one of the main 
sources of the State, of good, light 
honey. April, again in June. 

Robinia pseudacacia—L. 
Black Locust. 

Honey-yield early, and good if no 
cold weather strikes it; not abundant, 
and a cultivated tree sometimes. March, 
April. 

Schrankia angustata—Torr. and. Gray 
Sensitive Briar. 

Not important for honey; some pol- 
len. Plants scarce. April, September. 
Trifolium pratense—L. 

Red Clover. 

Not important here in the South; 





rarely 
tubes. 


cultivated, and deep 
Summer. 
Trifolium repens—L. 
White Clover. 

Not important in the South; condi- 
tions for these clovers are unfavorable. 
Vigna sinensis—(L.) Endl. 

Cow Pea. 

Honey-yield good, fair quality and 
light color. Cultivated. June, August. 


ROSACE.®. tose Family. 
Amygdalus persica—L. 
Peach 

Honey-yield good, and with “fruit- 
bloom” builds up colonies in spring. 
Cultivated. February, April 

Crategus arbore scens—FEll. 
Hawthorn. White Thorn. 

Honey and pollen; bees found busy 

on it. April. 


corolla 


Crategus spatulata—Mx. 
Hawthorn. White Thorn. 
Another species same as the above. 

April. 
Malus malus—(L.) Britt. 
Apple. 
Honey-yield early; helps in brood- 
rearing; good where abundant. Culti- 
vated. March, April 


Prunus domestica—L. 
Cultivated Plum. 

Early, and good honey-yield; helps 
to stimulate early brood-rearing. Cul- 
tivated. February. 

Rosa, 
Rose. 

Unimportant, but bees gather pollen 
from it sometimes. Cultivated. Early 
spring to late fall. 


Rubus trevialis—Mx. 
Dewberry. 
Honey and pollen; bees on it busily. 
April. 
Spirewa virginica—Britt. 
Bridal Wreath. 
Unimportant; bees sometimes on it. 
Cultivated ornamental shrub. March. 


LYTHRARIE-®. Loose-strife Family. 
Lagerstremia indica—L. 
Crepe Myrtle. 
Honey-yield occasionally good, and 
visited much by bees. Cultivated orna- 
mental shrub. June, October. 


ONAGRARIE®. 
Evening Primrose Family. 
Gaura filiformus—Small. 

Honey-yield sometimes good, and 
vielding surplus in spurts when favor- 
able seasons and rains prevail. June, 
October. 

Jussiwa diffusa—Forsk\l. 
Jussie. 

Honey-yield good, but not abundant; 
good during dearth in summer, as it 
grows in edge of waters and not af- 
fected by drouth, but better with rains. 
June, August. 


CUCURBITACE®. Gourd Family. 
Citrulus citrulus—(L.) Karst. 
Watermelon. 

Honey-yield abundant during dewy 
mornings; also pollen. Cultivated. 

Early summer to late autumn. 
Cucumis melo—L. 
Muskmelon. 

Good honey-yield in dewy mornings; 
also pollen. Cultivated. July, Septem- 
ber. 

Cucumis pepo—L. 
Common Pumpkin. 

Not important for honey, but abund- 

ant pollen. Cultivated. May, June. 
Cucumis sativus. 
Cucumber. 

Honey-yield good, but of short dura- 

tion; also pollen. April, July. 


Cucurbita foetidissima—H. B. K. 
Vild Gourd. 
Not important; good for pollen, but 
plants not abundant. April, July. 


ELAEAGNACE®, Oleaster Family. 
Elaeagnus angustifolia—L. 
Sweet Olive. 

Honey-yield good, but plants scarce. 
Cultivated ornamental shrub. April. 

Elaeagnus argentia—Pursh. 
Silver Berry. 

Honey-yield abundant, but plants 
scarce. Cultivated. October, November. 
CACTACE®. Cactus Family. 

Opuntia englemannii—Salm. Dyk. 

Common Cactus or Prickly Pear. 

Abundant honey-yield; sometimes 
surplus, but rank flavor. May, June. 
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CORNACE 4 Dogwood Fat ‘ T 
KB. zwoo ami ragetes 1 
Cornus asperifolia—Mx _ Mn Lp ; caneen paamennes ~apeaeeaa 
Dogwood. B \ sior wh sit Not —— 

Bees roam over blossoms, and honey tbundal ‘ ‘ . ted as, : S ur Unimpor t i i. honev-plant not 
yield good; but species not plentifu om sede ie er ; — wencant © con orollas piace 
March, April. raraxacum officinalis We , 

Bee ee Verbena urticifolia—_l. 
CAPRIFOLIACE ®. n ; pot ee ae 
Honeysuckle Fa Verbesina virginica—|! . — ae ~a 
_ _Lonicera albiflora. v ore im Crewnbeard Honey-yield | sparing : 
White-flowered honeysuckl “ wt pune = ing thi out tl ! A lL A 

Honey-vyield good, but few plants ae I fine y gr st es . nasil 
Cultivate r py od =6seas ' LAI 

iltivated. May, July eet serine: : LABIAT &. Mint Family 

Lenicera fragrantissima— Lind! Xanthium canadense—M Corems apemes mem 
Bush Honeysuckle Cc ( ir! Clot-burt Not Yigg > 

Honey-yield extremely early, and \ Not important; fur f . o> iy, Raith * oe 
uable to stimulate bees if weather i Le t f September, O dey . asional Cultivates ' 
favorable; also pollen; but plants few owe ed July 
Cultivated. January. SAPOTACE F. Sapod 12 Marubium vulgare— | 

Sambucus canadensis— |. Bumelia angustifolia—N Honey . aa a me merle +e 
Elder Narrow-leafed Ironwo Py ng ne 

Honey-yield good, but not plentiful A specimen sent from West Tex Of Gare amber Boney; Claimed Sitter 5) 

Aoet. they. i “<r . ; some February, July 
Bumelia lanuginosa . Monard | : 
Symphoricarpos symphoricarpos— (L.) = ; Shitt wood = a =? ree — 
McM. Honey-yield abundant, but Seney-viela abundant ; 2 
H + Berry. — June main sury yielders; honey of vd 

oney-yield good, and of long du light it rong-flavores 
tion, but not abundant. July, Septem EBENACE_E. Ebony F ne con pared to bas — 1} } ily Mi 
~~. Diospyros texana—S June en " 

purnum rufotementocum Small . ‘ Pers 7 Monarda fistulosa — | 

, +i ~ « ° ‘ na nt I oad Be gamot 

Yr Honey-yield early; valuable for brood showel oul of bel ped Honey eld good but plat not 

earing. owel Apr bundat May, July , 

RUBIACE.®. =e Diospy ros virginiana L Monarda punctata L, 
Madder Family Co nm Persimr I I i! 
‘ i lmmon orsen t 
Cephalanthus occidentalis—L Honey-yield good, but short d Honey-yield same "’ of M. Cline- 
Button Willow. rees not v« bundant April podioides. May, July 
Bees work on it. July. Nepeta cataria— | 
Diodea teres—W alt. OLEACE.®. Olive F 1) Catnip ; 
” Button-weed. Ligustrum vulgare—L Unimportant Sum ! 
oney-yield good, and valuable, as it rivet ” | oaitine 
comes during dearth. No surplus.’ A. Honey eld good, but flow: Scuteliaria drummondit— Bent! 
August. ‘ ’ plants searece, as it is an ornamental Drummond's Scull-cap 
Houstonia angustifolia—M x shrub, kept t med in various pe { “ e ee 
B Houstonia. ind in hedg April, May ee may, AgtE 
ees work on it well, but p s . : a T ‘EE 
eines ork om it well, but plants not | ASCLEPIADES. Milkweed F AMARANTE AC A. : 
’ y. Asclepias. Amaranth Fa il 
COMPOSITE. Composite Famil; Milkweed Silkweed Amaranthus retroflexus— |. 
Ambrosia aptera—D. C. sia Honey-yield good, but pollen attaches Of littl a ee 
s , Tall tagweed. to bees feet nd crippl them Mare! July lente ee — — 
Some honey; more pollen, of a resi , z: yams 
4 . Ps ‘ esini- bs Pl *y 
ous nature. July, August. HY DROPHYLLACE ~~ . Amaranthus spinosus——|L, 
iterleaf I ly 1 
Ambrosia artemisiwfolia— |. Phacelia conjesta—Hook Not — o 0 Amaranth : . 
> Réman Wormwood Dense flowered Phacelia only \ - t - ——— —— 
Probably pollen only. June, Octobe Honey-yield sparing]; April, June . a 
Ambrosia trifida—l. Phacelia glabra Nutt POLIGONACE. FB. Buckwheat Family 
Great Ragweed Phacelia =e Fagopyrum fagopyrum (L..) I 

“ Honey-yield not important, but yields On prairies of E at Tere — “Japanese Buckwhe - Sat 

I en. July, August. April Honey-yield fair in. favorable and 
erm —_ Nutt BORAGINE.®. Borage F l y wee A ae yy ae y Gare ane strong 

: _ American Knapweed Borag . — PERE VEUON very bitth June 
Not important. p — . pt ol 0 tt L July , 
Cutsan, sitteaineme Willd mm. hgh tae Ay during sum LORANTHACE.%. Mistletoe Family 

slue 1istle. soba oe Sees Cult ed yur Au ' 

Honey-yield unimportant; some pol ous Phoradendron flavescens—(Pursh) Nutt 

: : : i ; Some 0! American tletoe 

len. July, August. CONVOLVULACE.®. Honey-yield ai Ry nd ls l 
Gaillardia pulchella—Fang Convolvu I ly len; very valu ible for y rly bt od 
Marigold. Ipomea caroliniana Purs! rearing It is tl { ' yo 
ieeciatanh ) ) I if | e tit source for bee 

_E 2 viele good: a main vielder of Morning-Glor im the ‘ on Decembet Januar 
surplus, of good quality, but dark, am Honey-yield light; some poller Sum ees 6 
ber honey. May, June. = haem ’ = eum EUPHORBIACE.®. Spurge Famil 

Guttierezia texana—Torr. ; i : 
— a ae 7 : roton capitatus— Mx 
) Seeman’, Ly SOLANACE®. Nightshade |] ly Unimportant ome pollen when no 
Honey-yield good in the fall for win Solanum rostratum—lu! l other bloor July, September 

ter stores; dark amber, and strong ir Nightshade Croton monanthogynus— MM 

flavor. August, October. ; Very little honey; some polie! May, One-seeded Cr tor ’ 
Helentum tenuifolium—N uit ee Honey-yield fair, but not important 
Sneezeweed. Bitterweed . an . May, June 

, Honey-yield weed im faverabic sen BIGNONE ACK XE. Signor at ly (Croton sonorm— ‘Tor! 
sons, and surplus sometimes, of rich Campsis radicans—(L.) See: Sonora Croton 
golden-colored honey of heavy body Trumpet creeper Trumpet flower Honey eld only light: but come in 
but very bitter as if 50 percent of Honev-vield of little al portance deartt nd good if rair poller July, 
7 ofee and some pepper was added to external nectar-glands poller f August 
it; also ' oat Minin a gt + ats Sele 
frost. o pollen. East Texas. June to fall. ens of the flowers Summer and Croton § texensis : ( IX otzech) Muell 

Helianthus one T € 
Common nw ng VERBENACE. Vervain Family Honey-yi« 14 very ght: t t t 
Honey-yield sometimes good in the Callicarpa (epomeene L, June, August light; not important. 
fall, but strong in flavor; much propolis Ho sagen, lly ulberry : 

gathered from the large composite loney d only fair May Euphorbia marginata Purst 
heads of the flower and the stems and Lantana camara—-L oO Spurge. 
leaves of the plant. May, September: Lantana Peale sng a 

py partherstum hysteraphorus—L Bee seldom on it April, October Recinus com mis—l. 
oney good in favorable sea Castor-Oll Pl 
omey i é seasons, Lippia ligust sritt 9 
otherwise not of much importance; " White Braet “s Honey-yield good in favorable sea 
white pollen. April to frost. Honey-vield very he a af Gime anal sons: external nectar-glands at base of 
( Rudbeckia hirta—L. ity hone but of very short ‘dur shine leaves; pollen, Cultivated. March, April 
‘oneflower Niggerhead only a few d s Bloor t 8 TIC Le 
- . ad. ! é slooms several times URTICACE.®. ‘ e F , 
of no importance; bees gather propolis ifter rains during the seasor! May ron ee 
from the resinous heads sometimes . November! ay, Celtis mississippliensis— Bos: 
§ fackberry 
Rudbeckia bicolor—Nutt. Lippia nodifiora—(lL.) Mx Honey-yield fair; valuable for pollen 
oe ( oneflower. Indianhead. Spatulate-leafed Fog-fruit in spring March, April 
10 importance; propolis from the Honey-yield very light and of littl Celti 
me : Propolis 1 , He i ind o ittl eltis occidentalis—L, 
us he has, some times. May, June importance July Hone yield fair; much pollen; val 
Solidago. Salvia asureea—Larn uable for early brood. March, April 
Goldenrods. flue Sag : T 
There are several species, and bees Deep corollas, and visited muc! Celtis pallida—Torr 
work on the flowers sometimes, but not frequently by bumble-b« s "AB il, Oc- r , Granjeno. — 
of much importance. September tober - patti oe vole eee 
b for bees in Southwest Texas 
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Toxylon pomiforum—Raf. 
Osage Orange. 
Scarce, and not important. April. 


Ulmus americana—L. 
American or White Elm. 
Honey-yield good, but species not 
very plentiful. August. | Black Jack 


Winged Elm or Wahoo. 
Honey-yield good, giving surplus | 


where abundant; much pollen. Honey | 
of amber color, and strong, character- brood-rearing. March, April. 
istic aroma. August, September. 


Quercus minor 
Post-Oak. 
Honey-yield only 
quality; abundant 
brood-rearing. March, April. 
Quercus nigra—L. 


or 
Ulmus alata—Mx. Early pollen. March, April. 


} Quercus palustris—Du Roi. 
Swamp, Spanish or Pin Oak. 
Honey-yield good; and pollen for 


Quercus rubra—L. 


(Marsh) Sarg. LILLIACE®. 
Iron-Oak. 

fair, of inferior | 
pollen for sanah 


Lily Family. 
Asparagus officinalis—L. 
Asparagus. 

Not important for honey, but good 

for pollen. March, April. 
gjarren Oak. Smilax bona-nox—L. 
Green-briar. Cat-briar. 
Honey-yield fair, but of short dura- 
tion. April. 


COMMELINACE®. Spiderwort Family. 
Commelina virginica—L. 


JUGLANDE®. Walnut Family. ted Oak. Virginian Spiderwort. 
aie oe Pollen. March, April Honey-yield unimportant; valuable 
Hicoria alba—(L.) Britt. for polien. April, May 
Mockernut. White-heart Hickory. | Quercus virginiana— Mil! ’ ai a 
Some honey and pollen. March ' Live Oak. Tradescantia gigantea—Rose. 
ev-vie r( Spiderwort. 
Hicoria pecan—(Marsh) Britt } Honey-yield good, egg Bete 


Pecan-Nut. 

Honey-yield where plentiful; valuable 
for brood-rearing on account of its pol- 
len March 

Jugians nigra—L. 
Black Walnut. } 


SALICINE 4%. 


Cottonwood. 


Some honey; more pollen; good to Some honey, but 
Stimulate bees. March 
Salix nigra 
CUPULIFER-E. Oak Family. | Black 
Quercus aquatica—Walt. 
"ater-Oak. 
Bees obtain pollen March 


ary, April 


dark, but with abundant pollen; valua- 
ble for early brood-rearing. March. 


Populus monilifer#—Ait. 
Necklace Poplar. 
uable for early brood-rearing. March. 
Willow. 


Honey and abundance of pollen; val- 
|} uable for early brood-rearing. Febru- 


Unimportant for honey, but good for 
pollen. Spring and summer. 


GRAMIN-E®E. Grass Family 
Sorghum vulgare—Pers. 
Sorghum. 

Some honey, but an abundance of 
pollen. Cultivated. June, August. 


Willow Family. 


more pollen; val- 


Marsh. Zea mays—L. 


Indian Corn. 
Not positively known if maize yields 
honey, but abundant pollen. Cultivated. 
May, June. 
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a he annual meeting of the Chicago-Northwestern Bec- 
eepers’ Association was held in Chicago, Dec. 19, 1905. 
_ The meeting was called to order by Pres. George W 
York at 11:30 a. m. Invocation by Rev. Robert B. McCain. 
Pres. York stated the purpose of the present session was 
intended to be largely social, and the business session for the 
election of officers and other matters would be held 
afternoon. He called for suggestions for the pres-nt session 
which might make the occasion one of profit and pleasure 

By way of introduction, each person present was re 


quested to rise and announce his name, if not already known 
by the President 


in the 


Pres. York—I am ready for any 
meeting 

Rev. McCain—I do not know whether I speak for any 
one but myself or not, but I have observed that the question 
box is always interesting, and if there is no better suggestion, 
I would suggest that the questions be prepared, and that we 
discuss them 


suggestions for this 


Comp Honey or Extracrep—WHiICH ? 
“Which has the most promising future before it, comb 
honey or extracted ?” 
Pres. York—I think I know how Dr. Bohrer would 
answer this question, but I am not going to call on him first. 


bof will let him talk after a while. What do you think, Mr. 
ilton: 


Geo. E. Hilton—So much depends upon circumstances 
It is rather a hard question to answer, in my opinion. Of 
course, 1f we restrict ourselves to any particular territory, we 
could say comb honey in one place and extracted honey in 
another place. But taking the whole territory represented by 
the National Association, the possibilities are that extracted 
honey will predominate in the future. While comb honey is 
a fancy article, it perhaps will remain a fancy article and not 
remain so much an article of commerce, perhaps, as extracted 
honey will. Our large producers are producing extracted 
honey. You are well aware that my specialty is comb honey, 
but I do believe that the large aggregate of honey that is 
going to be produced in future will be extracted honey, from 
the standard of tons and carloads. ‘ 

Pres. York—I wanted Mr. Hilton to speak first, because 
he is now Vice-President of the National Association. Has 
anyone else anything to offer on this subject? I know Dr. 
Bohrer wants to talk, and so we will hear from him now. 

Dr. G. Bohrer—I did not know I had acquired a reputa- 
tion for being a talker. I have always tried to be modest. 








My wife took that in hand some time ago. She is my senior 
by four years, and said she “took a boy to raise.’ Mr. Hilton 
has voiced my sentiments, even if it does not amount to what 
he thinks it will. That is, extracted honey will predominate 
in the future. It most unquestionably ought to, because more 
honey can be produced by that method. It can be put upon 
the market cheaper than in any other form, and, besides, it 
is a more wholesome article of food in that shape. Beeswax 
is no more digestible than diamond stone, and if it has any 
effect at all, it is positively an irritant to the stomach. I 
have witnessed that in my practice of medicine. A number 
of cases of cancer of the stomach and other digestive organs 
have come under my care. For those patients, I have found 
extracted honey better than any other article of diet, while 
the patient could not bear at all honey containing wax. While 
honey is a little more enticing and attractive in the comb, I 
have learned not to want to eat everything that looks nice. 
There are people who will argue that there is such a thing as 
“artificial comb,” and that bee-keepers all around are buying 
glucose by the carload and filling the comb that is constructed 
artificially, sealing it over and offering it for sale. Last 
winter, in Topeka, I got up before an audience of many more 
people than are here to-day, and offered $500 for a section 
414x414 filled with artificial comb and with artificial honey. 
A man offered to bring in the combs. I appointed a com- 
mittee to examine the combs, and asked him if he were 
satisfied with the committee. He said he wanted them to be 
skilled bee-keepers. I selected three men, and they pointed 
out to him at once that the sections were not alike. I said, 
“You can see, my friend, if they were made by machinery, 
they both would be alike, and they are not. Here is one 
section filled out to the edge of the comb and is capped over; 
here is another that the cells are not filled out, they are not 
fully constructed, and not filled with honey.” He said_he 
could see the point to that, but he still wanted to get his $500, 
and he said, “I think they have a machine for each section.” 
| asked if that would not require a large amount of ma- 
chinery. He was finally convinced that the thing is simply 
impossible. Here is a sheet of wax; you can stamp cell- 
foundations on both sides of it, but it is not artificial comb— 
only artificial comb foundation, until the bees draw out the 
cells. We can go that far, but no farther. If we could pull 
out the cells, the walls would be so delicate that they would 
soon be broken down. We have to disabuse people’s minds 
in regard to this matter. They don’t understand it; it is hard 
to get them to believe it. They think they are being imposed 
upon there. They are being imposed upon. Some people 
declare glucose is superseding honey! 


A. K. Ferris—I would say it depends upon the man more 
than anything else, and, in explanation, I would say, when I 
started selling honey in our locality, I could get but 7 cents 
a pound for extracted honey, and it was hard work to sell it 
at that. But as soon as people found I was putting a good 
article on the market, and they found out what a good quality 
of well-ripened honey it was, when I had nearly 2,200 pounds 
to sell, I sold nearly all of it to one store—nearly 5 barrels to 
one store—and two weeks later I could have sold the same 





amount in addition, to that same store, at 10 cents a pound. 
The reason was, I put out a good article, well ripened. Some 
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bee-keepers put unripened honey upon the market, and it has 


done untold damage. If a man puts out a good quality of 
well-ripened honey, he can make more money out of ex 
tracted honey than out of comb honey 

Dr. Bohrer—Mr. Ferris, do the people of your part of 


the country ever question the extracted article 


Mr. Ferris—People said I was feeding extracted ’, 
glucose and sugar. I made no reply whatever to the charge, 
but told the people I did feed my bees sugar, a half ton of it, 


and my honey has sold higher this year than ever 
people found my honey was good. They did not care whethet 
it was adulterated or not, but I put it nder special 
and they know, under the laws of Wisconsin, that no 
could be put out under the labels such as I use wit t 
being pure. 

Dr. Bohrer—I would understand, then, that w 
them was the article that you put on the market 

Mr. Ferris—No; according to the statements made, the 
people thought I did put it on the market. That was not tl 
case. I fed to winter my bees. I feed entirely sugar. 1 use 
no honey whatever in wintering my bees. But it had the sam 
effect on the people, as though it had been adulterated. Yet, 
on the other hand, honey never sold better with me than 1t 
did this year. In fact, I could have sold four had 
had them, and would have had it all sold by this t 

J. E. Johnson—Speaking from my own experience, if | 
had my way, it would be extracted honey. I suppose if most 
bee-keepers had their way, it would be the same thing, but 
we have to do the way people demand that buy the hon 
The people want something nice, and just as | ‘ 
want something nice, we have to furnish something nic« I 
have no doubt but there will always be a good future for both 
comb and extracted honey. 

Wm. M,. Whitney—May I ask what the question 

Mr. York read the question, when Mr. Whi 
sponded, “I don’t know.” 

Thos. Chantry—I would just like 


out uw 


crops 


Iri¢ 


to say I agree with 


Mr. Johnson. If we want people to eat honey, we must give 
them what they want. If I had both to sell, 1 would sell two 
carloads of extracted honey to one of comb. Nevertheless, 
those who wanted comb honey would not buy the extracted 
Mr. Whitney—To whom would you sell the extracted 


honey—to the ordinary consumer, or to some jobber? 
Mr. Chantry—I am speaking of retailing to con 
entirely, both comb and extracted honey 
Mr. Fletcher—My experience is that the comb honey has 


umers 


the most brilliant future before it, for two reasons: First, 
people of intelligence are ascertaining that it cannot be 
adulterated. They are coming to that conclusion; there has 
been so much light thrown upon that subject. In t ond 


he se 
place, they are satisfied that extracted honey can be adulterated 
As to feeding sugar to bees, that would be unprofitable 
Mr. Moore—I have been doing some very heavy thinkin 
here. You see, I have been selling honey to fami! 
20 years, and, naturally, have some opinions 
is to convince the public of these things you have beet 
ing about. My opinion is, there is only one way to do it, and 
that is by personal acquaintance. People buy of me becaus¢ 
they like me. The illustration is, have got to convince 
people by your personality, that you are dealing fair! 
them, and that is the only way there is any futur 
family trade. Of course, when you are selling to the whol 
sale dealer by carloads, you have another purpose altogether 
I do believe that the solution of the honey question for thi 
average bee-keeper in our land is in supplying everybody 
within 5 or 10 miles of his home. Get a personal acquaintance 
with them. 


you 


After a while they will learn that your honey ts 
good, and will demand it. 

Dr. Bohrer—What effect would a national pure food law 
have upon this subject of adulteration of honey? Would not 
a national pure food law convince the people, if it were rigidly 
enforced? Would not that go to quite an extent towards 
convincing the people that there was no such thing as glucos¢ 
or sugar and wax sold to the public for honey? I think that 
is one of the things we must have 

Mr. Moore—It seems to me that the only effect these pure 
food laws have is advertising. They do not convince anybody 
of anything, but make people more particular to inquire if 
your honey is pure. I do not believe there is any other 
effect. The more advertising there is, the more particular 


people are; but as to their faith in the purity of the article, it 
is less than before, because there is so much said about it 
It increases their faith in the individual, perhaps 

Mr. McCain—I am not an authority on bee-keeping, but 
I have listened to this discussion, and I have tried to think 
what I would gather from it if I did not know anything about 
a bee-hive. 


Men have admitted here that they feed tons of 
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sugar. What impression. is that 


it likely to make on a man’s 
mind? He is inclined to think sugar is fed for perceptible 
purposes. Oh, yes! I told you so! The conclusion I come 
to is this We cannot expect the public to believe that honey 
in the comb is absolutely an unadulterated artick we 
can ike the inderstand how the section is made in thx 
hive 1 iething of the character of the work done by th 
bees ‘ It is a matter of educatio If I tell a man I fed my 
bees 900 pounds of sugar, he does not know where that sugar 
goes He does not know anything about it at al he n 
pression w | be made in his mind that it goes into the hive 
ind that I t t out in the comb form and s« 
Mr. Fert One point | want to speak about that has 
caused the most trouble, and that the bee-keepers them 
selves are putting on the market an inferior article. When 


| made the statement that I feed tons of sugar—which I do—it 


was to impress the fact that though I do feed tons of Sugar, 
when people get hold of a good batch of honey, it settles the 
question with them That 1s why I wanted to impress upon 
the bee-keepers t stop putting unripe honey on the market 
That ( J against the bee keepe interests than 
anything else | know. When people get bad honey—extracted 
too green—th« lo not forget and it takes a good while to 
get them to be willing to tr again. Honey that has no 
flave S well ripened, or has been injured by storing in a 
ce t put upon the market always works an in to the 
bee-keeper’s interest If people would work to that end 
putting a good article on the market—it would cover th 
question While my feeding tons of sugar may have had 
some effect on the people in one way, in another way the 
superior article | have put out has more than counterbalanced 
that, so that the output has more than doubled 

Mr. Whitne On this matter of feeding bees for winter 
stores, | have come to the conclusion that I would.sooner pay 
/ cents a pound for extracted honey than 5 cents a pound for 
granulated sugar. I have had a little experience that has 
satisfied me that honey is really cheaper at that price than 
granulated sugar at 5 cents a pound to feed And if we would 
stop feeding sugar entirely, and feed a cheaper honey that we 
can buy at wholesale at 7 cents a pound, we can get rid of 
all this talk about feeding bees sugar to go into the sections 

Mr. Moore—How about the dissemination of foul brood 

Mr. Whitney—Buy from good, honest man that would 
not sell foul brood 

Member—Where would you find such a man 

Mr. Whitney—I would not need to go out of this room 
to find honest men 

Mr. Johnson—At Galesburg, Ill, we have been pretty 
careful to look after the market, so that there is no adulterated 
honey on the market. Years ago a good deal of it was shipped 
in, before we had a pure food law This vear honey was 
scarce, and some merchants thought they would bring in some 
of it \s a result, two grocers were arrested for selling 
idulterated honey, and fined $25 each They would not have 
gotten off as eas as that if they had not pleaded guilty, and 
said they did not know it was adulterated honey As I 
nderstand it, there is very little adulterated hon old in 
this State hese fellows tried it by getting it from traveling 

lesmen from another State 

Mr. Hutchinson—I think it is a good deal like asking 
which has the most promising future, a man or woman. | 
think there 1s no difference in honey; both comb and extracted 
have a place and will continue to have a place in the market 

Mit Muth They both have a place In the cite there 
is a big demand for comb honey Che demand for the con 
sumption ot extracted honey is not as large as people have 
an idea However, there are other ways in which extracted 
honev is used In manufacturing lines the demand is growing 
larger every yeat However, fancy No. 1 comb honey is easily 
sol [he more fancy honey there is on the market, the 
greater the consumption. When honey does not grade nice, 
the bee-keepers soon notice a fall in honey It decreases the 
consumption of honey, because people buy it thinking it is 
comb honey, and they do not want any more comb honey 
On the other hand, the consumption of extracted honey is 
very much on the increase. You will notice in the far West 
and the South they prefer to produce the extracted honey. 


and a great many people produce carloads and carloads of it, 


where they do not produce any comb honey at all. It always 


finds a market It is just like wheat on the market, it has 
a price 

_ Dr. Bohrer—Is not the lack of uniformity in the weight 
of the section affecting its sale among the people? For 


instance, it is called “a pound section,” sometimes weighing 





12, 14, 15, but seldom over 16 ounces. If I am buying a 
} majority of sections that don’t weigh a pound, I want to buy 
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something that does weigh a pound, and more than a pound, 
to even up. 

Mr. Muth—That cuts no figure in the sale of honey at all, 
because the retailers adjust the prices. They sell by the piece 
and not by the pound. The retail grocers do not want full 
sections. They want to make money. 

Dr. Bohrer—People sometimes tell me, “I would buy the 
section honey, but it 1s called a pound, and it does not weigh 
a pound. I will not buy it.” And they give it a severe 
“letting alone.” That another reason why I say extracted 
honey will come to the front when people learn it is absolutely 
pure. 

Pres. York—P< fopraey. I have never heard anybody say 
these things. I would like an expression on this point. Have 
you actually heard he object to light-weight sections? | 
have never heard that complaint. 

Mr. McCain—Ever since I have been bee-keeping, I have 
used the Danzenbaker section, and you know that is light 
weight. I believe it is really true that there is some objection 
to it. I have been asked repeatedly, “Does it weigh a pound?” 
“No,” I would say, “it weighs about 14 ounces;” and they 
hesitate whether they will take it or not. 

Mr. Muth—You asked the consumer, didn’t you, or the 
consumer asked you? believe if you go around and sell to 
a lot of grocers, they want short-weight sections. 

Mr. McCain—I never had that trouble in Chicago. I 
never was questioned about it in that way here, but at home, 
in a town of about 5,000, the general impression is that a 
section of honey should weigh a pound. 

Dr. Bohrer—The only reason the grocer wants it that 
way is because he buys by the pound and sells by the piece. 

Mr. Whitney—I had an order last fall for some honey in 
sections, and the grocerymi in wrote me to be sure not to have 
the cases weigh over 22 pounds net. 

Prés. York—How many sections to the case? 

Mr. Whitney—Twenty-four. I had sent him short sec- 
tions, and they just exactly suited him. 

Pres. York—We will go on to the next question. 


LATE FEEDING OF BEES 


“Should your bees be short of stores at this date, what 
would you feed them?” 

Rev. McCain—Full frames of honey. 

Mr. Johnson—My impression is that in feeding bees at 
this time of year, you cannot, because you cannot separate 
the cluster; it is usually too cold for that if they cluster at all. 
[ have wintered colonies that had hardly any honey in the 
hives at all, by merely laying sections flat down, right over the 
frames. The bees will always take honey from above and 
pass it down, but it seems they will not take it from below 
and pass it up. In this way, I have wintered bees almost 
entirely. You may have to look in a little in the winter, and 
probably give them some more sections. 

Member—Do you mean in a cellar? 

Mr. Johnson—No; out-of-doors. 

Mr. Hutchinson—You can feed candy. Make a sheet of 
candy that you can lay over the tops of the frames, and cover 
up with a cloth, and you can feed them out-of-doors very 
well. Or vou can feed syrup in the cellar if you wish. It is 
more trouble. I was with a bee-keeper last spring at Manistee, 
Mich., who did not have money to buy sugar with, and he kept 
feeding them (sugar) syrup all winter long. -He took a 
Mason fruit-jar and had a hole cut in the cover large enough 
so that the jar would just fit that hole. The bees came 
through in fine shape, feeding on the syrup all winter long, 
having very little honey in the combs. I would prefer candy, 
if I had it to do, but that shows what can be done. 

Mr. Ferris—I took 10 2-frame nuclei, put them in 
cellar in mid-winter, for experiment. I took a 2-quart Mason 
jar full of syrup, 10 pounds of syrup to 1 pound honey, ‘and 
fed them. All of the nuclei made me full “ae Ss, averaging 
100 pounds of honey each the next year. I did not lose one 
of the 10. They all came through in good shape. I did that 
only as an experiment. 

Mr. Whitney—As an expe riment, I have carried colonies 
through from February with a 2-pound cake of maple sugar. 
That is better than anything else I ever saw to feed bees, 
and I think it is about as handy as anything. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
A discussion of the question regarding a continuance of 


the committee in the interests of legislation for bee-keepers 
in Illinois was first taken up. 


IMPORTANCE OF FouL; Broop LEGISLATION. 


Mr. Wilcox—If you do not have a compulsory foul- 
brood law, you will have no foul-brood law at all. No foul- 





brood law can be effective for the purpose intended without 
power to treat or destroy the bees; or, I will say, with the 
power to enter upon the premises of any bee-keeper for the 
purpose of inspecting, treating or destroying the bees, we 
can exterminate foul brood.. We know that in Wisconsin. 
Experience has demonstrated it. It is necessary to have the 
power; it is not necessary to use it very often. There will 
be very few instances in the history of any State where it will 
be necessary to use all the power which the law ought to 
give you. That is the essential fact in the case? Mr. France 
has been inspector for many years, and he was thwarted at 
every corner when he first started out, by want of authority; 
but when authority was written in the law, and he showed 
them he had authority to enter upon premises and treat or 
destroy bees, they surrendered peaceably, and thanked him 
afterward for what he had done. To-day, in that State, there 
is no one, to my knowledge, who objects. They are convinced 
that it is for their interest, and we are glad we have the law 
just as it is. I do not see how we ood improve it. 


Mr. Dadant—A little while ago Mr. Wheeler made the 
statement that in his opinion some bee-keepers do not want a 
foul-brood law, and that it was in contradiction to my state- 
ment. I did not say there were no bee-keepers who do not 
want a foul-brood law, but my belief is that those who oppose 
it are in the minority. The fact is, I am sure of it. Mr. J. Q. 
Smith told us he did not think it was necessary, but when 
we told him if he happened across a man whose bees had 
foul brood, and he refused to have it attended to, we ought 
to have some method by which he could be compelled to have 
it attended to, he admitted it was so. People who have good 
judgment will not object to it. When they find a doctor ready 
to treat their colonies, and do it kindly, they will certainly be 
willing to have their bees treated. But the man who does not 
care whether people succeed or not, who cares nothing for 
his bees or his neighbors’ interests, if that man’s bees have 
foul brood, and we have a foul-brood law, the inspector ought 
to have the right to exercise full authority in the case. 

Mr. Russell—There are bee-keepers probably in Illinois 
as well as in Minnesota who object to a compulsory foul- 
brood law. I want to tell this convention that those are the 
very people for whom we need a foul-brood law. We have 
them who will not allow an inspector to inspect their hives. 
Chey sell bees and scatter the disease throughout the State. 
It is for these people that we need a foul-brood law—for the 
obstinate ones that we need a compulsory law. 

Mr. Wheeler—The convention probably did not under- 
stand me exactly in regard to the foul-brood law. The fact 
is, this Chicago- Northwestern convention has talked for years, 
and so strongly, that it is an absolute fact that we can cure 
foul brood. You people take that for granted in all your 
argument. Now, I will take the ground that you do not cure 
it; that your methods are not up to the point of curing it. 
You want to go to work and pass laws obliging us to allow 
an inspector to come into our apiaries and experiment. We 
take the ground that you cannot cure the disease. You may 
cure it apparently for two or three years, but it will come 
back if you have genuine foul brood. Now, what good does 
an inspector do? What good does destroying the hive do? 
It reminds me of a time about 20 years ago when the potato- 
bug made its appearance. My father went out and hired 
boys to pick bugs, and many other people did the same. 
There were a few neighbors, however, who would not pick 
bugs, for they said the cost would be more than double the 
value of the potatoes. We wanted to pass a State law com- 
pelling people to burn up the bugs, to burn up their potato 
patches. That is exactly the ground you are taking in this 
foul-brood law. We can experiment. Go ahead and experi- 
ment and learn a cure; find out exactly what will be a cure. 
I know it can be cured, apparently; for a year or two it will 
disappear almost entirely—no sign of it; but almost as sure 
as the sun is to rise, the next season it will make ‘its appear- 
ance. Bee-keepers say, “My neighbors have it.” That is 
not the fact. I can prove it. I have experimented along all 
sort of lines with fumigating, putting combs into an air-tight 
tank, and fumigating with formaldehyde. I bought two big 
tanks, put in combs, fumigated the bee-hives as the California 
man said—everything that had ever been tried and written 
about I experimented with. And you can for all practical 
purposes take care of your bees, shake them out of the hives, 
give them empty combs and empty frames, and for a few years 
your bees are clean. But invariably it shows itself again. 


Before it makes its appearance to the human eye, the germ is 
there in the combs, and a bee-inspector might come along and 
declare those bees free from all disease, and in a few months 
there would be a few more cells and the next year it would 
appear. 

Dr. Bohrer—Do I understand Mr. Wheeler to say that 
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for that reason there should not be a foul-brood law p m that the men w re doing | ey- i 
Mr. Wheeler—Yes; and for the reason that a gratter o ng business « irge scale are in P t deal 
a man who has a pull would probably get the pl f in ( g the sease ¢ g and staying than if he 
spector. has y o1 r two hives t into a nac burn 
Mr. Holtermann—Seriously speaking, I an S ly a few d out. Of course the bi 
prised to hear a discussion of this kind her: If een hive 1 facturers want it. But if we <« get alo: id 
in England where they were discussing the ad\ f keep ' es. we are ¢ to do it We can 
foul-brood law, one would attribute it to thei ervatism them. burn them out. and that. and I have 1 ht 
3ut I am surprised that we can be seriously discuss t but The A. I. Root Co. cured the disease when they had it 
question in the United States. We know that foul bi | ' burn up th » fonndat ; 
be cured. Mr. Wheeler may not have succeeded t {  @ ct vy wit t 1 = 
it, and we may have some sympathy with him t \\ nnot t You cannot do that rh 
but there are too many of us who can s we know so much stuff around Lad these mes 
brood can be cured. And even if it could not be cured, it on are tisfied to burn up the hives. I saw that done 
would need an inspector to see where the disease w and ce. and the next dav after the hives ened the 
stamp it out. We are certainly not prepared to admit that it warmed over that pile, licked up the honey t found 
cannot be cured. And I think Mr. Wheeler hardly 1 ns to d carried it hom: 
make the accusation that every foul-brood spect sa Dr. Bohr That honev was not burned 
grafter or one who has a “pull.” I think that ts a little too Mr. Wilcox—You cat t burn up honey t Ly 
strong. There are good men among the inspect lf |] I have seen the disease carried back to the that 
may be allowed to say so, I would be much in symp vith way 
seeing that you get a foul-brood law passed Mr. Wheeler—I consider mvself ius re - 
Dr. Bohrer—I do not know that a law will st ut lv man can be I have experimented just as care 5 
foul brood, but as was just remarked, if we cannot afford ny man in the United States can, and I believe it 
a permanent cure, if we can only check it, we shi 1 have bsolutely impossible, unless be ire destroys nd the 
the law. I am satisfied that foul brood can be cured. | hives burned up, to eradicate that disease \ the 
never saw but one case in my life, and I cured it. I will genuine tl It has no terror to me I do not believe 
tell you how I did it, and the experience I had wit! ind I needs to be afraid of it. I do not believe there 
for that reason, if no other, I would recommend a law is anyt ‘ t to be sor h afraid of lt mply a 
upon that subject. A neighbor of mine had only one est taking care of your bec Don't them 
colony of bees, and he told me there was something wrong to get any diseased honey Hut so tar ibsolutelsy 1 
with it. He asked me if I would stop and inspect his hive t, I do not think it can be done 
I did so, and the most terrible stench that ever came to Mr. McEvoy—I cannot quite agree with Mr. Wheele 
my nostrils came out of that hive! I said, “My friend, | I will not stake my life that can cure every time, but 
cannot imagine anything that would be fouler than this n yi re going on the eory that it can t be cured, 
and we will call it foul brood, anyway.” There w very y are making a mistake 
few bees hatching. I said, “If you have some mb Mr. Dadant—I would like to give you one instanes 
foundation, and a new, clean hive, we will fit it into the here it would have been g 1 to have had a foul-brood 
frames, shake these bees all off and drive them into it, then Illinois \ person died near | : Se. 8 who 
take this bee-hive, combs, honey, frames and « ng vyned some bees that had foul brood Phe Imit itor 
and conceal them somewhere until t nd then s told the bees had foul brood, and he hastened to sell 
put it all somewhere and burn it.” I ha 30 nies } then s quickly as possible t ret 1 ther If we 
of bees at home, and I slipped into the hous: kly had ha mpulsory lav ‘ | e been ial 
as possible. I took off every particle of lothing nd , ter ¢ e so dispose of those he. 
told my wife to go and boil them Everything I had M Kimmey—lI asked Mr. Wheeler t! tion an 
about me was thoroughly cooked I tell y d faith. whether he was talking fron nm exper 
brood will ever start up where you adopt such measures enc I expected to ask him if he believed the « to 
as that. You want your foul-brood law to give your in be contagiou I am talking about sometl | know 
spector full authority. Do not tolerate o1 ept any thing about. I never have had foul brood in 1 niare 
half-way legislation upon that subject We |] ( A n amateur bee-keepet It seems t | 
in my State (Kansas), but I do not exactly like it. Th brood and stamped it out, and it 
law provides for a county inspector, but it does not pay t had come from some place els That what I was 
him sufficiently to justify a man in leaving | m ily ying t et at. He might have gotten it n | h 
$2.00 a day. You cannot get a man to do very 1 h work bor he 
on that account. In our county they want me to take hol Mr. WV Chere t one feature 
of it and inspect the bees. I said, “I will tell you how to that has 1 heen ti » ipon yet tl it 
cure it, and when the legislature meets again. let them Che ct want to create an office The inspector 
understand it is not graft at all Frame yi ] the must be State ficer, and y cannot | e it ou 
fact can be established that the disease exists at £ prepare f t, and pass thorizit & 9% 
mischief. Then clothe your inspector with authority t have a fix ppropriati r tl purpose and not cd 
go and effect a cure.” When you come t pass State pend upon the Legislature t ke n ! bic i] 
law, be careful how you shape it. I am t sure but ippropriation for this purp It must be ppropria 
law that will provide for a county inspector w cost the tion that will come, year after year, and to get that you 
people the least money. It is not ve ry expensive for the must p ed as we have done nd make it a State offic 
County Commissioners to appoint an inspector of that Make it a fixed appropriation after the manner of Wis 
kind and pay a competent man But to say we don’t nsin. It necessary to have such an office He may 
want any law because somebody has made a f re—that be appointed by the Governor, or by some State board 
won't do! We might just as well Say we dont want laws ter some < | service examination, pe rh ips It ot a 
upon the statute books prohibiting murder or ybbery matter for us to discuss as to the best method of having 
because these things go on, and the law does not stop him appointed In Wisconsin we are satisfied to have 
them. But if you can check the disease, it pay to | him appointed by the Governor, upon recommendation of 


have a law for that purpose, if no other 
Mr. Kimmey—I would like, first, to know if Mr. Wheeler 
was giving us his experience with foul brood? 
Mr. Wheeler—Ask any question you lik« 
get through talking, I will talk. 
Mr. Kimmey—That is what I wanted to know 
whether you were speaking from your own experience 
Mr. Wheeler—In regard to the insinuation |] 
about grafters and all that, we know what Mr 
We all love him, I may say. He is a man, 
him. What Wisconsin has had in Mr 
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rance is 
every inch of 
France is no 


sign 
of what Illinois may have. We must look ahead to that 
Not only that, but to neonle who have thousands of dol 
lars at stake in the bee-business, it is a great deal more of 
a vital question than to a man who has one or t hives 
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seems to 
mind that we are not legislating against ourselves 
bee-keepers of this Association and of thx 

the intelligent men, who can cure « f foul 
brood if they have it I am no expert, but I have cured 
two cases—not in my own yard, but in my neighbor’s yard 
We are not legislating aginst ourselves. We ought to go 
in heartily and support resolution as this in order 
that those who do not care may feel the force of the law 
Mr. Kluck—I am in favor of a law 
we can force our neighbor, who not care whether 
his bees have foul brood or not, to have the disease treated, 
and a compulsory law is the only one that will do any 
good in Illinois. The man who has 6, 8, 10 or 15 colonies, 
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and his bees are only a side issue, lets them stand. If 
they live, they live; if they die, they die. The neighbor's 
bees carry the disease home, and that is where you get 
foul brood. Then we want a law so that when we know a 
man has foul brood in his apiary we can have an inspector 
go and visit the yard and stamp it out. I do not believe 
it is necessary to destroy the hives, or anything of that 
kind. I believe my friend here, Mr. McEvoy, has de- 
stroyed many cases where he never destroyed a hive. 
Mr. McEvoy—I never destroyed a hive in my life. 


Mr. Kannenberg—-Mr. France, in Wisconsin, has 
treated foul brood many times without destroying the 
hive. I shall hand in my name here to help along a foul- 
brood law down at Springfield. When we are working 
against a foul-brood law, we are working against our own 
interests 

Mr. McEvoy—A good many are acting on the propo- 
sition that we are trying to do something that we would 
have to force, which is not the case. 

Mr. Holtermann—If you have a competent man you 
will have very little trouble. There may be a little oppo- 
sition to him at first, but if he will take it right, it will end 
right, as arule. I think you had better get a law passed; 
it will be to the interest of every man in the business, and 
the men who oppose it wili be ‘all right if you take them 
right. Whatever you do in your law, make the inspector 
the sole judge. No appeal! If an appeal can be made 
from the decision of the inspector, while that is going on 
the mischief will be done. Make the inspector the sole 
judge, and see that he does his duty. 

Mr. Kannenberg—I should think a man who has a 
lot of bees, and makes his living out of them, would be 
only too glad if there is a compulsory law to keep out 
foul brood. Those who have only a few bees would not 
care whether they had it or not, but the man who makes 
his living out of bees should care whether his neighbors 
bring in foul brood. 

Mr. Wheeler—That all comes along the line of abso- 
lute cure. When you convince the fellows in Illinois that 
you can cure that disease, then is the time to talk, and not 
until then. And another thing, we want absolutely 
straight, honorable men for our inspectors if we have to 
have them. We want men that we can trust. Our fortunes 
are at stake; our whole interests, our life’s work, are at 
stake. We want men who will not go in and destroy our 
property for some notion or whim. We want property 
preserved. That is the law first taught in the Declaration 
of Independence—preservation of life, liberty and prop- 
erty. And I hope we may sometime get a law that will 
work along that same line. When that day comes, I am 
in for it. But until you can prove that the disease is 
curable, I will not consent to it. Not only that, but this 
convention does not represent the bee-keepe rs of Illinois. 
Don’t for one moment forget that. Don’t forget that Ili- 
nois bee-keepers represent people all over the State, and 
about-nine-tenths of them never darken these doors— 
never come inside of this convention hall. They have their 
interests as well as we do, and I have heard nothing from 
them. 

Mr. Baxter—I would like to ask Mr. Wheeler one 
question. Have you ever had foul brood in your own 
apiary? 

Mr. Wheeler—! have not said anything at all of that 
kind. I have experimented in all sorts of ways, but I do 
not know that I am to be picked out individually here to 
answer any questions. | am not afraid to have anybody 
ask me outside. We do not know what the future has in 
store for any of us. You all talk about the question just 
as I do. I have had experience with it—a great deal ‘of 
experience. I have tried these experiments, and I have 
followed directions, and I believe the time will come when 
you will all, every one of you, say that Wheeler is right. 
I expect I may not live to see it. 

Mr. Ferris—There is a point in Mr. Wheeler’s areu- 
ment I see some light in. A man who is a would-be 
inspector, who went in and inspected some hives and pro- 
nounced them foul-broody, and afterward another inspec- 
tor went in and told them it was pickled brood, there 
would be trouble. Unless we have a thoroughly compe- 
tent man, a man’s whole apiary might be destroyed under 
a compulsory law. And that is a point we must look after, 
so that a man does not go forth and destroy in the wrong 
place. We should have not only a man who can enforce 


the law, but have the right kind of a man when he is 
going to enforce it. 





Mr. Whitney—I don’t understand why we should ap- 
point a man as inspector until after we get the law! 

A motion was made and seconded that the Committee 
on Legislation be instructed to co-operate with the State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association to secure a foul-brood law. 
Motion carried almost unanimously. 


BasBy NUCLEI IN QUEEN-REARING. 


“What is the testimony in regard to the value of baby 
nuclei in queen-rearing?” 

Ernest R. Root—There is no question but what baby 
nuclei will fertilize queens, small or large. The trouble is 
to get the bees to stay in the little boxes, so as not to keep 
renewing them all the time. We have been exprimenting 
with the small boxes and find that it works, and fertilizes 
the queens, depending upon how many bees we get into 
the boxes. Instead of having very thick partitions, we 
have very thin ones. The frames are the same as in an 
ordinary hive. The advantage in using bby nuclei is 
to keep from using smoke. We never use a smoker in 
handling baby nuclei. The fact about the matter is that 
the first brood will be reared right against the thin par- 
tition on both sides, showing that the additional warmth 
of the two clusters means a great deal. Instead of having 
six to the Langstroth frame, we now have three to that 
size frame, and we can run the baby nuclei in pairs clear 
up into the month of November. 

Dr. Bohrer—How many frames do you have? 

Mr. Root—Four; 2 to each division. 

Dr. Miller—Mr. Root says these are renewed about 
once a month, but I think Mr. Laws and some other dyed- 
in-the-wool baby-nuclei men say they have a fresh lot of 
bees for each queen. 

Mr. Root—That plan is all right, but it involves too 
much work for us down at Medina. As I understand it, 
he forms a baby nucleus every time he wants to carry the 
bees to the out yard. We have found it less work to use 
the baby nuclei to run through the entire season, like an 
ordinary colony. 

Mr. Hutchinson—There is one point on which Mr. 
Ferris lays considerable emphasis, and that is the distance 
apart of the frames—that is, placing them wide apart. He 
says if there is a large space between them, more bees can 
crowd in there than can rear bees successfully. 

Dr. Miller—May I emphasize the point that Mr. 
Hutchinson made right here as to the room that is there. 
A good many years ago, when I first commenced working 
with bees, I devised a nucleus hive, using a common 10- 
frame Langstroth hive, taking 6 nuclei, one in each frame, 
and it worked very well. Years after I tried to repeat the 
same thing, and I found what a great many authorities 
said, that the nuclei would be deserted; that the bees 
would desert them. When I made my second attempt at 
it, I was wiser then—knew more about bees, and rather 
smiled at my former ignorance in using 6 of them in that 
10-frame hive, which gave a space of nearly 2 inches to 
each. I gave them, this time, only a reasonable amount, 
only about % inch at the side of each one, and the bees 
flew out and would not stay in there! I concluded my 
first crude attempt was the better one. Another point: I 
do not think, after trying all these years and experiment- 
ing with baby nuclei, that this thing is quite as modern 
as some of us are likely to think. About 40 years ago I 
visited Adam Grimm, and I think about all of his hives 
were just about the size of the present baby-nucleus hives. 
And I remember his pulling them apart without any 
smoke. The things acu fly at him, and he would say, 
“We must wait a little and then go at them again.” That 
is about the size of Adam Grimm’s nucleus hive [referring 
to a model]. 

Mr. Dadant—Mr. Gray, of Ohio, made baby nuclei. 
We reared our queens from the larvae instead of doing 
as you do to-day, but we did have some very good nuclei, 
and the question was to keep the combs well separated, so 
as to have a large ainount of bees between. When the 
honey would come, they would spread out. 

Dr. Bohrer—Mr. Langstroth used 4 frames. I have 
been in his apiary a good many times. I never reinforce 
them. When they have filled every available space I 
remove the queen 

Mr. Stanley described at some length his method and 
baby-nucleus hive. His hive is a little larger than the 
ordinary baby-nucleus hives. It has 3 frames, 4x5 inches. 
He started with 6 combs in the spring, and then divided 
them later on. 

Mr. Holtermann—Have you introduced a large num- 
ber of virgin queens? 
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Mr. Stanley—Probably 1,200 to 1,500 the past season. 


Mr. McCain—I wish I had the experience and ability 
to write a book entitled, “Forty Years Among the Bees.” 
I do not believe this is right; I believe the system should 
be condemned. I think it is all wrong. I think it is un- 
natural, abnormal, forced from beginning to end My 


experience is limited, but that is the way it looks to me. 

Mr. Dadant—I do not believe we 
system because it is forced. 
things done by domesticating. 


should condemn a 
There are a great many 
We have changed the na- 


ture of a good many animals. I think the argument that 
the thing is not right because it is forced has no weight 
I can see no reason why the queen should suffer, and I can 


lieve the 
bees need be 


see a Saving in expense to the bee-keeper. I be 
boxes should be made so that none of the 
lost. 

Mr. Root—Perhaps I can harmonize the differ: 
of opinion. I do believe they are all right so far as mating 
the queens is concerned. We were moving on wrong lines. 
We had too few bees. It was said 100 would be enough. 
I believe it was wrong there. After we had prepared the 


nces 


article, in order to make the thing work, we went to 400. 
When we had about 400 it worked. Putting the frames 
further apart commends itself as being very good. When 
you get a ball of bees, it will be just as warm, whether 
large or small, up to a certain extent. The Pratt baby 
nucleus is, perhaps, no larger than those two boxes there. 
We can make it work by having one comb and putting 
more bees in it. I think if we should try it over again, we 
could do it. It is my belief that with a tin box, the results 
would be all right. I believe cells are liable to be chilled 


out in a box where a pasteboard cover is used. We make 
it just as warm as we can. The baby nucleus Pratt rec- 
ommended had 8 frames to the Langstroth frame That 
makes it too small. The frames we are now using give 
better results with 3 to the 


Langstroth frame Che virgin 
queens themselves should be reared in strong colonies, 
then when they have arrived at the right age we introduce 
them. We have to modify some of the th'ngs we thoucht 


we knew last year. 


The new President of the National Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, Mr. C. P. Dadant, was introduced to the conven- 
tion, and responded. 

Mr. Dadant—Mr. President, I will have to make an 
extempore speech, but I have not prepared it! I simply 
wish to thank the bee-keepers for my election. I am afraid 
I will turn out to be a very poor presiding officer, but I 
will do the best I can. I am not a speaker, therefore, you 
will not expect a speech from me. I leave speaking to 
better men than myself. 

Mr. George E. Hilton, the newly elected Vice-Presi- 
dent of the National Association, was called for, but had 
left the hall. 

Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson, Secretary of the National, was 
introduced to the convention and responded 

Mr. President, there seems to be a lot of poor talkers. 
I can only say as my brother has said, I thank the bee- 
keepers for the honor. 

The General Manager, Mr. N. E. France, was also 
introduced. 

Mr. France—As Mr. Dadant has said, I thank the 
bee-keepers for the honor. I have tried to do what is 
right for them, and hope to continue so doing. There are 
some things connected with the work that are pleasant. 
Again, there are some parts of it that I wish somebody 
else had. But put it all together, we are progressing, and 


we are accomplishing much of good. I hope you will all 
feel it is your part to help. One officer cannot do it alone. 

Pres. York—We have with us Dr. Eaton, analyst of 
the Illinois State Food Commission. 

Dr. Eaton—As I expect to read a paper before 
National Association, I will not have anything to say at 
the present time, except to congratulate the bee-keepers 
on the market for honey as regards adulteration; especially 
as regards extracted honey, because we have hardly found 
a sample of adulterated <Abewe in Illinois this year. 


Pres. York—I have not succeeded in getting anyone 


the 


to talk very much, and so will call on Dr. Miller. 
Dr. Miller—I am not an officer, and I can talk. 
Pres. York—You are still a Director of the 
and will be until January Ist. 
Dr. Miller—Well, I can talk until January Ist, then. 
The convention then adjourned to meet at the call of 
the Executive Committee. 
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Conducted by Louis H. ScHo.L.. New Braunfels, Tex. 


Early Spring Work in the Apiary 


It is not too early in the South to begin our spring work 
inthe apiary in February if sufficiently warm weather ob- 
tains. Our seasons differ very much in different years, 
however, sometimes being a whole month earlier, and again 
a whole month later, than in ordinary years. With an 
early season brood-rearing begins well in January, and 
swarming may be expected in the month of February. In 
a late season these periods may come fully two months 
later, but ordinarily February is our opening month. Brood- 
rearing begins, and new pollen and some honey from the 
early willows, water-elm, and our very early spring flowers 
stimulate the bees to activity, in which they soon build up 
to rousing colonies. 

Our First Work. 


It is at this time that our first inspection of the colonies 
for the year should be made. We should see that all colo- 
nies are well supplied with stores. Bees short of honey in 
early spring will not breed up and become strong in num- 
bers as will those well supplied with honey. Such colonies 
will ‘‘ hang back’’ throughout the entire season; having 
had a ‘*‘ bad start,’’ it is impossible f them to keep up the 
race. 

It is surprising, also, how fast the bees use up their 
stores when brood-rearing has begun in earnest, and all 
colonies not well supplied with sufficient stores are likely 
to run out, and either starve outright or become so re- 
duced in numbers that they will be worthless as a colony 
the rest of the season. 


RECORD THE CONDITIONS. 


An examination of each colony should be made and the 
exact condition of each noted. Todothis it is not neces- 
sary to spend much time on each colony, but the following 
procedure is practised : 

Selecting the warmer part of the day, the hive is opened 
and just enough smoke used to keep the bees from flying at 
the operator, as they will be found to be quite cross yet. 
Our object should be to disturb the colony as little as pos- 
sible, and yet gain our purpose. The combs are now spread 
apart at the center of the main cluster, and the center comb 
from it is removed to note the egg-laying and condition of 
the brood-nest. If eggs and brood are present, and in such 
condition as, in your judgment, it should be, and a glance 
and rough estimate shows at a guess about 15 to 20 pounds 
of honey in the hive, then the colony is marked ‘‘O. K.,”’ 
whether the queen is seen or not. The eggs and brood, and 
the condition of the brood-nest, are sure signs of the pres- 
ence, and shows the prolificness, of the queen at this time of 
the year. If noeggsor brood are found on the first comb, 
it might be well to remove a second one. If no brood or 
eggs are found, and the colony has sufficient stores, it is 
marked “‘ Doubtful,’’ which is indicated by a simple cross 
or X on the hive andin the record book, and the colony is 
to be visited again two weeks later. 


All colonies short of stores are marked in some way on 
top of the hive, simply by placing some object, stone, or 
piece of wood upon the cover so it can be easily seen from 
any part of the yard. The strong colonies with a surplus 
amount of stores are marked in the same way, only that the 
objects are placed in a different position from the ‘‘ short ’’ 
colonies, to indicate which is which. 


PROVIDING STORES FOR WEAK COLONIES. 


After the whole apiary has been examined, and all the 
colonies short of stores, and those with a surplus, have been 
marked, the next step will be to equalize the stores of these 
colonies. A comb or two of honey is taken from the 
‘*rich’’ colonies and given to the ‘ poor,’’ empty combs 
from the poor colonies replacing those taken from the 
strong ones. This is undoubtedly the best, easiest, and 
cheapest way to feed bees to supply necessary stores that I 
have tried, dbu¢ there is some danger connected with the 
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practise of interchanging combs, that has played such sad 
havoc and destruction of whole apiaries that I would not 
advise it unless the bee-keeper is absolutely sure that there 
is no danger. 

Reference is made to the spreading of bec-diseases. 
Unless it is certain that no trouble might result, it would be 
better to resort to feeding the weaker and needy colonies 
with good, clean sugar syrup, and supply them with stores 
in this way. 

The weather conditions will have to be considered, and 
also the number of colonies needing stores, as to whether 
outside feeding should be practised, or whether the syrup 
should be given in feeders inside of the hives. The latter 
would be the better during cool weather, and if only a part 
of the yard needs to be fed. Ifa larger number of colonies 
in the apiary need feeding, and the weather is warm enough 
for the bees to store it rapidly, outside feeding could be done 
with less labor. 

The syrup stored by the already ‘‘ rich ’’—if these are 
not too many—would only stimulate them the more, and 
make stronger, booming colonies of them for the harvest 
later on. The syrup stored and used by them would not be 
considered asa loss. Of course, if all need feeding it isan 
easy matter to decide which would be the most practical for 
the apiarist to follow. It is best to feed enough to last 
them for from 10 daysto 2 weeks at a feeding, depending 
largely, of course, from the time natural sources will step in. 


A Visit Two WEEKS LATER. 


After this examination and equalizing, or feeding of 
stores, etc., it is best, and not necessary, to disturb the bees 
any more until settled warm weather, except a visit about 2 
weeks or so after the first to look after the ‘‘ Doubtful”’ 
colonies, or those marked with an X at the first examina- 
tion. 

Arriving at such a colony we proceed with the examina- 
tion just as previously, using smoke only sufficient to keep 
the bees back, taking out the center comb to examine for 
brood, and marking the colony ‘‘O. K.,” if it is so. If 
queenless, the simplest and quickest way to get rid of them 
is to place them on top of another colony, orto placea weak 
colony, with a queen, from some other stand, on top of the 
queenless one, and leave them to unite and cluster in the 
chamber containing the brood-nest. This I have found to 
be the most satisfactory method for disposing of the queen- 
less colonies at this time of the year. The season is quite 
early in which to have queens to give to the queenless colo- 
nies—at least for the average bee-keeper—and it is also too 
early for such colonies, or any others, to rear queens that 
would be worth keeping in the apiary. 

I believe in rearing queens—good gueens—in strong, 
rousing colonies, and under none other than favorable con- 
ditions for such work. If left to rear a queen from brood 
given them they are slow to build up to profitadle colonies 
for that season, unless a very favorable season prevails 
from the start, and combs of hatching brood are given them 
during the beginning to strengthen and encourage the col- 
ony. By uniting 2, however, shorter work is made of them, 
and the combined forces result in a strong colony in a short 
length of time, and will store its share of surplus, while the 
2, separately, would perhaps only build up strong enough, 
and store sufficient, to go into winter quarters next fall. 


SPREADING BROOD AND OTHER “ FUSSING.”’ 


There are many minor manipulations that might be, 
and are, practised by the apiarist in the apiary during Feb- 
ruary. Among these are the spreading of brood, stimula- 
tive feeding, and trying to help the bees in other ways in 
early spring ; but I have come to the conclusion—and that 
after having tried all manner of such things—that there is 
more to be lost by them than gained, especially in the 
hands of the inexperienced or the careless. With the large 
bee-keeper, who numbers his apiaries by the dozen, and 
who keeps bees for a ‘‘ bread and butter’’ purpose, all these 
‘‘tinkerings’’ are considered as so much unnecessary 
‘* fussing ;’’ besides, he has not the time to practise them. 
For this reason no further mention of these methods will be 
made at this time, but, instead, it should be our purpose so 
to manage our apiaries throughout the year as to consume 
the minimum amount of labor and expense, and yet yield 
the largest possible returns for our pocket-book. 





Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans Buschbauer, is 
a bee-keeper’s hand-book of 138 pages, which is just what 
our German friends will want. It is fully illustrated, and 
neatly bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the 
American Bee Journal one year—both for $1.75. Address 
all orders to this office. 
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Send questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, IIl. 


(3 Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 








Shipping Bees a Long Distance—Advertising Honey 


1. How would you advise packing a colony of bees 
which is to be shipped by freight to New York from Texas ? 
2. Do you think they will arrive safely, if well packed ? 

3. When do you think is the best time ? 

4. A publisher in New York offers me advertising space 
in exchange for a good colony of bees. Do you think this 
might prove profitable, or do you think that it does not pay 
to advertise honey in a journal of science? TEXAS. 


ANSWERS.—1. There must be good ventilation, and 
everything as firm as possible. You can make sure of the 
first by having a cover entirely of wire-cloth. Under this 
it may be well to have a sponge filled with water. If the 
frames are loose-hanging they must be made secure, either 
by nails driven down through the ends of the top-bars or by 
spacing with sticks. Put on written instructions for the 
hive to ride so the frames shall be parallel with the rails, a 
hand or an arrow to point toward the engine. 


2. They should, although some roads will not accept 
less than a carload of bees to go by freight. 


3. If sent when toocold there is danger of the combs 
breaking because brittle, if sent when too warm the bees 
will suffer from the heat. Probably it will not be too cold 
to send any time now. 

4. Advertising in such a journal ought to help, but 
whether you would get the benefit thereof directly yourself 
depends altogether upon how it is managed. 


——_——___— 0 = - - 


Facing Hives Toward Pasture—Alsike Clover—Foul 
Brood—Wintering—Shade for Bees 


1. Are linn and basswood the same? 

2. Should bee-hives be set so they would face the bee- 
pasture, or, if my bees face the east and the bee-pasture is 
west of them, will they go toit if thereis pasturein the 
east, too? 

3. Is the queen-bee given as a premium by the American 
Bee Journal from a good, reliable breeder? and is safe deliv- 
ery guaranteed ? 

4, Did you ever raise any alsike clover? and did it do 
any good? Z 

5. Where could I get some seed ? 

6. I had one colony of bees that hada strong smell all 
summer. It didn’t smell like anything dead. They were 
strong in bees and had lotsof brood. There was none of 
the capped brood dead that I could see. The bottom-board 
outside in front would have dead larve dragged out on it in 
the morning. I took the brood out andit didn’t have any 
smell to it; it was the honey that smelled so strong. I was 
very careful not to let any other bees get to it. At last I 
transferred it after the Baldridge plan (page 469-1905). 
I called it pickled brood. Now, what do you think it was? 


7. Does the United States have any free reading matter 

on foul brood? If they do, I would like to know where to 
et it. 

4 8. Is honey from a foul-broody colony fit for table use? 

I never heard of any foul brood in this neighborhood, and 

there are lots of bees here. 

9. This is the way I put my bees away for winter: I 
made a shed 20 inches high at the back, and 3 feet high in 
front, with sloping roof, and facing the east. I put the 
hives in about 6 inches apart, packed hay behind them and 
between, and put hay on top. What do you think of it? 


10. January 20 my bees had a good flight, from early in 
the morning until after sundown. ‘Chey don’t come out every 
little warm spell like bees that are left on the summer stand. 
How long can bees stay in and do well without having a 
flight ? Could they stay in until March, or longer? 

11. How would it do to make an arbor over my bees so 
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I could walk under it, and cover it with morning-glory vines 
and other flowering vines to shade it in the summer ? 
ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—1. Lynn, linn, lin, linden, basswood, and 
Tilia Americana, are all one and the same. 


2. The direction the hives face will not make a particle 
of difference as to the bees finding the pasturage. Ifa hive 
faces east, the bees will find the pasture both east and west. 


3. I have nothing to do with the premiums given, and 
do not know what the queens are, any more than to say I 
believe so thoroughly in the Editor that I don’t believe he 
would knowingly send out anything he didn’t think was all 
right. It is not usual to guarantee safe delivery unless it 
is specially mentioned, but the Editor is of age and can 
speak for himself. [The queens we send out are as good as 
can be reared, and safe delivery and satisfaction are guar- 
anteed.—EpIror. } 


4. I sowed alsike once or twice with no great success. 
But I have also failed with red clover sometimes, and upon 
another trial alsike might do better. 


5. Toward spring you will usually find it advertised in 
the bee-papers. 

6. As nearly as I can understand, the only thing wrong 
was that the honey smelled bad and some brood was thrown 
out. There may have been no disease at all. It is possible 
that the brood thrown out was drone-brood. 

7. I think not. 

8. If nice and clean in appearance it isall right. Foul- 
broody honey that is death to bees is eniirely wholesome 
for human beings. 

9. In your latitude (about 39 degrees) bees prepared in 
that way ought to winter nicely. 





10. The length of confinement that bees can endure | 


without suffering varies with conditions. There is a point 
of temperature, somewhere about 45 degrees, at which bees 
are almost entirely dormant, and if kept constantly at that 
temperature they can stand 5 or 6 months’ confinement. In 
your case, however, there is hardly need of such a question, 
for although well packed there will no doubt be more than 
one day between now and March when they will fly. Their 


4 Percent Discount 


We will allow you the above Discount on all Orders accompanied by 


Cash during March. Send for our Catalog. 


PAGE & — me. itl New London, Wis. 


not flying now when other bees fly is partly owing to the 
fact that they do not feel the need of a flight. 

11. The morning-glories will give immediate results; 
but it might be well to plant something at the same time 
for future permanence, as Virginian-creeper (Ampelopsis 
quinquefolia), grape, etc. At the same time it must be men- 
tioned that some think the bees do better without shade in 
some localities, Yet the shade isa nice thing for the operator. 


—_—)>2--——_ 


Black or White for or Painting Hives 


What do you think of the claim presented by Allen 
Latham recently, that black isa better color than white to 
paint bee-hives ? SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWER.—Mr. Latham gives some very interesting 
arguments, and they are not easily pooh-poohed out of the 
way. He starts out with the law that good absorbers are 
good radiators—which can not be disputed—and argues 
from that, that while black is wamer than white in the sun, 
because of its radiating power, it is cooler than white in the 
shade. From that it would appear that black hives are 
cooler in winter than white, because there is more dark than 
sunshine during the 2+ hours of each winter day. But he 
brings in another important item: When the sun shines 
brightly on a winter day when bees can fly, it is of the ut- 
most importance that the hive should have all the benefit 
of that heat, this importance being so great that the benefit 
of the black on these few occasions overbalances all the 
harm it does during the rest of the winter. His conclusion 
is that hives should be black, in the shade during summer 
and in the sun in winter, this to be obtained by the use os 
deciduous trees. If onecan live upto the conditions, it if 
pretty hard to get away from his arguments. 





Please Send Us Names of Bee-Keepers who do not 
now get the American Bee Journal, and we will send them 
sample copies. Then you can very likely afterward get 
their subscriptions, for which work we offer valuable 
premiums in nearly every number of this Journal. You 
can aid much by sending in the names and addresses when 

t matters 


| Queen- Clipping Device Free! 


The MONETTE Queen-Clipping 


Device is a fine thing for in 
catching and clipping (ueens’ 
wings. It is used by many bee- 
keepers. Full printed directions 
sent with each one. We mail it for 
25 cents; or will send it FREE as 
a premium for sending us One 
New subscriber to the Bee Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
will mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 


use 





BEE-SUPPI AKS 8 


We manufacture.everything needed in the Apiary, and carry a large stock and 


greatest variety. We assure you the best goods at 


LOWEST PRICES 


and our excellent freight facilities enable us to make prompt shipments over 15 dif- 
ferent roads, thereby saving you excessive freight charges as well as time nnd worry 


in having goods transferred and damaged. We make the 


Alternating, Massie, Langstroth and the 


Dovetail Hives 


Our prices are very reasonable, and to convince you of such we will mail you 
our free illustrated and descriptive catalog and price-list upon request. 
every bee-keeper to have our yes SPECIAL DISCOUNTS now. Write 


to-day. Address, 


KRETGHMER MFG. 6O., Gouncil Blutts, lowa 


Catalogs issued in English or German. 


SGISISAS LASS AAA 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





The *“ Continuous" Hatcher is the 
name of an incubator which its makers claim 
will hatch chicks continuously every day. 
This idea they have very cleverly illustrated 
on the front cover of their catalog, which 
shows a bucketful of the brighest, liveliest 
chicks you ever saw. They look as if they 
were glad they were alive, and are singing 
the praise of their wooden mother. Besides 
listing the various machines and poultry ap- 
pliances made by The Hacker Incubator & 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis. Mo., the catalog contains 
a very complete and exhaustive article on the 
subject of artificial incubation, showing how 
the prince iples which Nature employs to batch 
fowlsin a natural way must be observed if 
success isto crown your attempts to hatch 
them artifically. Every incubator owner and 
every poultryman and beginner in the chicken 
business is vitally interested in this most im- 
portant subject, and should read the article 
published only in this catalog, which will be 
sent free to all those interested who will write 
for it. Mention the American Bee Journal 
when writing. 


We want 


(SAIASAASS AS ASAD SA AA 





Please tention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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Reports and 
Experiences 











Fine Winter for Bees 


We are having a fine winter for bees that 
have plenty of stores, as 2 degrees above zero 
is the coldest this winter. E.G. GuTHREY. 

Malta Bend, Mo., Feb. 11. 


A Diseouraging Season 


Last spring was apparently a most promis- 
ing one fora bee-keeper. I don’t remember 
any other spring when my bees were ina 
more promising condition. White and alsike 
clovers were most abundant and promising on 
all sides. Buta cold, wet spell at the time of 
the height of the honey-flow changed com- 
pletely the outlook. Fifty-seven colonies, 
spring count, and about 2000 pounds of 
honey is the story—1200 pounds of comb 
honey and 800 pounds of extracted. I don’t 
remember the bees, on the whole, swarming 
so hastily. They commenced early for this 
section—May 22. Some of the first colonies 
insisted on swarming again as soon as they 
could rear brood and queen-cells in hives of 
mere foundation. H. H. Mog. 

Woodford, Wis , Feb. 8. 


Winter Well in the Cellar 


My bees are very quiet in the cellar. I do 
not meddle with them after putting them in. 
The hive-bottoms are all tight, with only a *¢- 
inch opening in front,so that mice can not 
enter the hives, and there is practically no 
ventilation. My losses bave been very light 
in the last 20 years that 1 bave been keeping 
bees. I bad more honey than any one else in 
this county last year. We had no fall honey. 

put 5 colonies in the cellar, and will re- 
port again after I get them out and examine 
them to see how they are. 

{n publishing my account last season, an 
error was made in stating that I was getting 
24 cents for honey, instead of having had 2400 
pounds forthe season. I am now getting 11 
cents at the store, and 12!¢ cents when I ped- 
dle it. My honey is of very fine quality. 

Algona, Iowa, Feb. 12. Wo. CLEaRY. 





Poorest Year for Honey 


Last year was the poorest for honey in my 
recollection. A great many bees starved 
during the fall of the year,and more will 


perish before spring. [ started in the spring 
with 35 colonies, and did not get a pound of 
honey. A. T. MULL. 


Cleveland Mills, N. C., Feb. 1. 





Hive-Covers and Bottom-Boards 
I have 75 hive-covers for 75 12-frame Lang- 
stroth hives that are made thus: 

I always use common watched flooring 

white pine), I saw off the boards the right 

length, turn them upside down and nail a 
cleat on each end. Then tura the board right 
side up and tack on some newspapers or 
building-paper. Then nail a sheet of galva- 
nized iron along the edge with about 5 six- 
penny nails on each side. The ends of the 
metal sheet should project over each end 
about 1}, inches. It is pow complete except 
the painting of the end cleats. The paper 
tacked on the top of the board before the 
metal is put on is to keep the hive cool in 
summer. 

1 began making this style of top-board 14 
years ago, and for my purpose it is nearly per- 
fect. These top-boards are somewhat expen- 
sive, but I expect them to outlast almost any 
other style of hive-cover that I know of. 

My bottom-boards are made thus: I take 2 
~ieces of 2x4 and cut them 2 inches longer 
than the hive, so they will form a projection 
in front of the hive of 2 inches. I take floor- 
ng and cutit to be nailed crosswise of the 





hive-stand, which allows no harm from swell- 
ing of the boards. The boards for the bottom 
are all common % stuff, except that the front 
end basa ‘s-inch board nailed on, that pro- 
jects '¢ an inch. I find this style of bottom- 
board is ever so much better to keep snow and 
_ from shutting off the ventilation of the 
ive, 

I hope this, style of bottom-board will be 
tried, and those that use it report to the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal. C. A. BUNCH. 

St. Joseph Co., Ind. 


Wax from Bur-Comb for Testing 


For once Mr. Hasty was too basty and 
jumped at conclusions. On page 143 he criti- 
cises the report of wax-test on page 10. Mr. 
Hasty says: 

** Look a little out how you use bur-comb 
pinched up into a lump as a standard,”’ etc. 
If he will take the trouble to read it once 
again, he will find I eaid, ‘**A piece of wax 
that I secured from some bur-comb.”’ 

The wax was extracted from the comb as 
carefully—in fact, more so—than any regular 
extracting. 

I think Mr. Hasty’s ‘‘specs”’ are too young 
forhim. He would better get a pair more 
suited to his age. C. R. Russe... 

Worcester, Mass. 


Fears Bees Will Starve 


I started last spring with 50 colonies, in- 
creased to 66,and got only 700 pounds of 
comb honey. About July 15the honey-flow 
ceased. On Sept. 1 I examined the apiary to 
see how the bees were fixed for winter, and 
found about 20 light colonies. To these I fed 
about 150 pounds of sugar, and thought I had 
them in good condition, but, to my surprise, 
I found them very light by Dec. 1. I fear I 
will have a heavy loss from starvation. I 
moved away from the place where they are in 
winter quarters, consequently can not feed 
them in winter. I make my own frames, and 
use a cover that I think is all right. It is 
simply a board-cover covered wiih asphalt 
roofing. I have used these covers for several 
years; they never leak, and with reasonable 
care will last a long time. 


I expect to move to northern Minnesota in 
March, and intend to try to take my bees in 
an emigrant car. How well I succeed I will 
write later. Dr. W. H. E.uis. 

Lohrville, Iowa, Feb. 8. 


Antique and Unique Methods of 
Catching Swarms 


The late Rev. Samuel W. Cope, of Chilli- 
cothe, Mo., in his book, ‘*‘ The Story of a 
Happy Life,” has this to say of his grand- 
father, Josiah Hutton: 

‘*He was a thrifty farmer, and was noted 
for rearing and caring for bees. It was his 
delight to work with them and to keep them, 
winter and summer, under the most favorable 
conditions. Asa convenience in swarming- 
time, be had a small knot cut from a tree and 
attached to the end of a pole. When the bees 
swarmed, he would tie branches from peach- 
trees about, and holding this up among them 
they would settle or cluster around the knot. 
By this novel process the bees were quickly 
and easily hived. In my imagination I still 
see the great jars of honey sitting around the 
pantry, which, with other good things, grand- 
mother used to lavish upon me at the table 
and between meals. The memory of it will 
continue with me through life.”’ 


There are no dates given as to when his 
grandfather practised this method of catching 
swarms, but since the Rev. Cope was born in 
the year 1826, it must have been in the first 
half of the Jast century. ‘Other lessons to be 
learned from this brief statement are: First, 
he ‘‘ delighted to work with them.’ Second, 
he endeavored to keep them *‘ under the most 
favorable conditions, winter and summer.” 
Third, the evident indications of thoughtful- 
ness and inventive genius in Grandfather 
Hutton—ever looking for better ways of doing 
things—hence, ‘“‘ the great jars of honey ”’ for 
the delectation of little Sammy, and all good 
boys with good grandmothers. Hence, ** The 





Story of a Happy Life,’’ which is well worth 

reading by any one desiring a moral, mental, 

or spiritual uplift in life. 
Harrison Co., Mo. 





T. A. WELDEN. 


Here is a Winner 


The Modern Farmer and Busy Bee.$ .50 


Gleanings in Bee-Culture.......... 1.00 
The ABC of Bee-Culture, postpaid . 1.20 
For a Short Time Only, 


all three, $1.70 
Do Nor SEND PRIVATE CHECKS 


You can substitute either Pearson’s, 
Cosmopolitan, American Boy, or West- 
ern Fruit-Grower for Gleanings, or Lang- 
stroth for A BC, if you wish. 

Act quickly, and address 


THE MODERN FARIIER, 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Caucasian Bees are very gentle. They are 
easy to handle and are, therefore, suited to be- 

inners, timid bee-keepers and to those who 

eep bees in town. If you want to try this race, 
or if you waut to improve the stock cf your Ital- 
ian Bees, write to 


ROBERT B. McCAIN, 


2Atf YORKVILLE, ILL. R. F. D. 


CALIFORNIA 


Improvement of bees by selection is simply 
the rejection ofthe poorest. When any real 
advance is made, locality or the blossoms the 
bees work upon is to blame forit. If you care 
to learn more particulars respecting our local- 
ity drop us a postal card. 


Cc. W. DAYTON, 


9D2t CHATSWORTH, CALIF. 


WANTED 


Young man to take careofanapiary of 300 
colonies, and care'ully pack bee supplies for 
shipping. TRESTER SUPPLY CO. 

9Atf LINCOLN, NEB. 


AT MUSKOGEE, IND. TER. 

An Apiary For Sale in a first-class district. 
One chance in athousand to secure an up-to- 
date business on a home market. Address. 

W. S. MITCHELL, 
9A4t NATIONAL So._pierRs’ Home, TENN. 


Farm and Apiary For Sale 


Iu the Basswocd Belt on the Wisconsin River. 
Enquire, 


L. Box 37, Kilbourn, Wis. 
8A3t Please mention the Bee Journal. 























The German Nurseries.—To purchasers 
of seeds, plants and trees the name of Car) 
Sonderegger and the German Nurseries is not 
new. Anythifg that is required in the way 
of apples, plums. cherries, peaches, grapes, 
etc., will be supplied by the German Nurseries 
in any quantity, and the purchaser can reset 
assured that it will be of the satisfactory kind. 
For the convenience of his patrons, Mr. Son- 
deregger issues two editions of his catalog— 
one in English andthe other in German. Be 
sure tosend for one of these catalcgs before 
ordering your supply of seeds for this season’s 
planting. Address, The German Nurseries, 
Carl Sonderegger, Proprietor, Beatrice, Nebr. ., 
mentioning the American Bee Journal. 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail tor 
but 75 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.50. Itis 
a fine thing to preserve the es of the Jour- 
ual as fast as they are receiv If you have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is ueces- 
sary. 





GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


334 Dearborn Street, 
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CARFFS BLACKBERRIES 


I millions of blackberry 
yield luscious fruits. 
to name—full of life. 
oney—coiners that will 35 
$300 PROFIT PER ACRE 
My handsome, new catalog of small fruits, fruit 
ornamental trees, farm and garden seeds and 
ral nursery stock sent free. Get | t—write today 
¥. Scarff, New Carlisle, 0. 





lants 








Ss 


M 
LONG-TONGUES AND GOLDEN QUEENS 
Select Untested, $1: 6 for $5; 12 for $9. Tested, 
$1.50; 6 for $8. Best Breeders, $3 3. Safe arri- 
VE gperoeress. W. A. RAIL 
7D6t ORANGE, CALIF. 


It saves going to town 
for market reports, it 
saves the buyer of farm 
produce a trip to your 
farm and brings you a 
ale. It saves the farmer’s wife 
getting Sunday dinner “because 
John just telephoned that he 
couldn’t come.”” It saves the 
doctor an extra trip and you more 
than one half of the bill because 
you can stop him from coming 
when you don’t need him. This 
telephone saves extra trips to town, extra 
wear on the team, saves time, temper, 
money and in many instances life itself. 


This telephone is the ‘‘Eaco,’’ 
q, and is the most complete farm 
telephone made. There is noth- 
ing that can get out of order with or- 
dinary use, being made strong and com- 
pact. Eaco phones are handsome from 
every point of view and are low in price. 
Each telephone is furnished complete 
with two cells of 1900 Dry Battery and 
all are equipped with X. P. Condensers. 
This makes it possible to ring any sub- 
scriber whether people ‘‘listen in’’ or 
when the receivers are off the hooks. 
On a line filled with 20 bridging tele- 
phones each phone equipped with an 
X. P. Condenser we will guarantee to 
ring the 20th phone with 18 receivers off 
the hooks provided it is possible to ring 
each subscriber with the receivers on. 
Let us tell you more about the many 
points of this special farm phone 


* through our booklet, * “How to Buy the 
Right ‘Phone.” Mailed free. 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY 
Dept. A Chicago, Ill. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








Italian Cancasian Bees 


Having bought an apiary 
of common bees and Italian- 
ized them last fall, we can 
furnish bees at reduced prices 
as follows in April: 


1Comb Nucleus (no queen) 
1.50 
1 Tested Queen (Italian) 1.60 
1Select-Tested Queen ** 2.25 
1 Breeder Queen (Italian) 3.30 


Can furnish CAUCASIAN 
QUEENS in May if ordered 
early. 


Will give 4 percent for orders in March. Send 
for Catalog. » 
J. L. STRONG, 
204 E. Locan St.. CLARINDA, IOWA. 
8A3t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





More Small Fruits.—Increased acreage 
on small fruits should be the effort this sea 
aon among all classes of growers. The insis- 
tent demands from Chicago, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and St. Louis markets should be 
planned for and met by farmers and fruit- 
growers, large and small. There are not 
raspberries, strawberries, blackberries or other 
small fruits of the right quality to satisfy 
commission men all over the country. Mr 
W. N. Scarff, New Carlisle, Ohio, says that 
$300 profit per acre can be made from the 
plants which he supplies. This is a good 
margin—more than corn or wheat will bring. 
Mr. Scarff’s 1906 catalog is just off the press. 
It details descriptions of small fruits, garden 
and field seeds, fruit and ornamental trees and 
other nursery stock. Send for a free copy of 
it, and kindly mention the American Bee 
Journal when writing. 


{ BO Fa 
|. aoe 


Perfest in construction ana 
wun fiatches every fertile 
ege “rite for catalog to-day 


GEO. H STAHL, Quincy, I. 








XS 


when writing. 





Mention Bee Journal 





Please Take Notice 


That we have purchased The Atchley Steam 
Bee-Hive Factory,and are now putting in up- 
to-date machinery for making Dovetailed Bee- 
Hives and Supplies. We earnestly solicit ashare 
of your patronage. We quote prices on two 
hives for comparison: 

One 2story 8-frame hivein the fiat for ex: 
tracted honey, complete, ready to nai), $1.25; 
1%-story hive in the flat, with sections, com- 
plete for comb honey, $1.25; self-spacing Hoff- 
man frames in the flat,$15 per thousand. Re- 
member, these are standard goods and Dove- 
tailed hives. Get prices on large lots. DITT- 
MER’S FOUNDATION AT DITTMER’S PRICES. 

We are headquarters inthe South for Bees 
aud Queens; Untested, $1.00 each; $9 per doz.; 
Tested, $1.50. Full Colonies, Nuclei and Queens 
in large! rote our Ry 4 Seud for aren: 

E BEE & HONEY CONPAN Y, 
(WILL ATCHLEY, Prop 
Beeville, Bee Co., Texas. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





PACKAGES 


oF SEEDS 


Martha Washington 
Collection 


40 KINDS 10 
ony 1UC, 
Aster, Balsam, 
Pansy, Sweet Pea, 
Pink, Salvia, Phiox 
Myvsotia, Cosmos, 
Verbena, Petunia, 
Nasturtinm, Cypress 
Vine, Heliothrope, 
Mignoneite, with 
jowing Bulbs 
One Dewe 

as above), 
onia, 1 Freesias, 1 
Tuberose, 1 Gladiolus. 
All of the above 
Bent, postpaid, for 
10 cents in coin or 
stamps. Order early. 

Avy vid the rush, 


MYSTIC VALLEY SEED CO., Medford, Mass. 


) MILLION 











Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





8 ANT A Incubators & Brooders 
Backed by {4 Years 

of Successful Use by 

_— men all over the world. 

oO guesswork They are auto- 

matic in regulation and ventil- 

A ation. Fully guaranteed to give 

/} YOU satisfaction Send for 

free book ay BENDER 

MFG. CO., 2@, Ligonier, Ind. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 














The Fresh Air Incubator 


Fresh Air applied to Artificial Incubation 
io a new and effective way, making possible 
bigher per cent hatches, brighter, healthier 
etronger chicks 


5 FREE BOOKLETS ON ARTI- 
eae POULTRY PRODUCTION 
e Standard Incubator. 2nd—An 
~ ator for Beginners r4—U nlversal 
Hover and Colony Brooders. 4th—Feeding 

Chicks. 6th—What Users are Doing 


A PIANO BOX WILL DO 


Put ihe Universal Hover into it and 

make your own brooder The Uni 

versal Hover may be attached to 
any size or form of + my b 

enuhoet “mm house, ems portable 

ben and make 

“ier a6 Money 

catalog and 

Others + 

your 





Prairie State Incubator Co., 35) Main St., Homer Olty, Pa, 





Mention 








Bee Journal when writing. 


PROFITABLE. POULTRY 


stor our 64-page bo. »k, tinely illustrated, 

that telis how to make money raising 

poultry. Others are doing it; why not 

you! This book gives full information 

on breeding, feeding, rearing and 
hatching Iiluatrates and tells wh 
Berry's **Biddy” incubators and broc 

ers hatch and raise the largest per cent 

of chicks—the kind to buy Contains 

cuts of our fine pure-bred poultry with 

prices of birds and eggs for hatching. 

Bern's Golden Rule Poultry Farm, Box 72, Clarinda, ta. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








CHARLES MONDENG SECTION MACHINE > 


is covered by two Patents. With this wonderful inven- 
tion the cost of making Sections may be reduced to $1.15 


per 1000. 
further 
mean business. 


If such Machine will interest you, write for 
information. 


Do not write about it unless you 


BEE-SUPPLIES“”° QUEENS 


My Catalog for 1906 is now ready for distribution. I 
am the Northern Headquarters for Adel Queens and 


Bees, and good, honest Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
have not received my Catalog, write for it. 


If you 
Address, 


CHARLES MONDENG, 


1Ss0 NEWTON AVE., N., 


MINNBHAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Some good words about our Booklet 
on Farm Telephones. 


‘y . Sweet Valley, Pa., Aug. 15, 1905. 

Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co., 

Gentlemen:— Your booklet reached 
me safely. You have many valuable 
and timely suggestions, and I only hope 
that it may find its way into every locality 
that does not have the advantage of tele- 
phone service. THERE IS NO ONE THING 
AT THIS TIME DOING MORE TO BRING THE 
FARMER ON AN EQUAL FOOTING IN BUSI- 
NESS, EDUCATION AND CULTURE, WITH 
HIS URBAN BROTHER, THAN THE TELE- 
PHONE. 

As we have two well constructed, 
thoroughly equipped, successfully operated 
telephone lines in this locality, one known 
as the Lake and Lehman Telephone Co. 
and the other The Farmers Telephone and 
Supply Co., Ican do no more than to wish 
you success. Sincerely yours, 

A. E. Lewis. 55 


What Mr. Lewis says about the value 
of the telephone in the Farm Home is 
seconded by all farmers after they have 
once enjoyed the privilege of telephone 
service. 

We have several booklets which will 
tell you how to get a telephone line 
started in your community and how to 
buy telephones and_ construction 
materials to the best advantage. Ask 
for our booklet 80-B, ‘‘How the Tele- 
phone Helps the Farmer.’’ We will 
send you a copy by return mail. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TEL. MFG. CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 





Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


INVESTIGATE THE 


POULTRY BUSINESS 


» Write for a free copy of my 
book describing 


Profitable 
Combinations 
of Egg, Broiler 
,* and Roaster 
Nf Farms 


It gives the prices paid for eggs and poult 
week by week for the past three years. It 
tells how and when a hatch taken off each 
weekinthe year could be most profitably 
marketed. It shows how you can make $2.00 
on a large winter roaster. It tells what 
»rofits can be made with each of the popu- 
ar breeds, and the costs of production. 

I have helped thousands to make money 
with poultry. My Model Incubators and 
Brooders are used on the money-making 
farms. It is my business to teach those who 
use them to do so profitably. Whether your 
needs are small or large, I will furnish with- 
out charge, estimates and plans for a com- 
plete equipment that will insure success 
without your spending a dollar uselessly. 

Send for my complete literature. 


CHAS. A. CYPHERS 
926 Henry St. Buffalo, N.Y. 
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‘‘ If Goods are wanted Quick, send to Pounder ’’ 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


Roots Goods at Koot's Prices 
et 


Brezieiog used by Bee Keepers. 
POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt Service. 
Low Freight Rates. ... .*. .*. Catalog Free. 














If you wish to purchase finest quality of HONEY for your local trade, write for my 
free monthly price-list of honey. 


Why not secure your BEE-SUPPLIES NOW FOR NEXT SBASON’S USE, and avail 
yourself of the following very liberal discounts? Goods all Root Quality. 


For cash orders before Feb.1..6 percent For cash orders before Mar.1..4 percent 
For cash orders before Apr. 1..2 percent 


WALTER S. POUDER, 


513-515 Massachusetts Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ 


AND 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 
LEWIS’ BEEWARE 


is so well known it needs nointroduction. 3 percemé 

Discount on Bee-Supplies tor March. 
Beeswax wanted—27c cash, 29c when taking bee-supplies in exchange. 

Extracted Honey For Sale. Prices on application. Sample, 10 cents. 


Cornell Incubators, Peep 0’ Day Brooders 
and Cornell Chick Machinery tNixcerceo 


The 1906 Cornell Incubator is superior to anything heretofore 
put on the market. 


New 1906 Catalog for either line Free. 


If you want orders filled PROMPTLY 
AT FACTORY PRICES, send your order to 


YORK HONEY ‘Steet’ CO, (==) 
141 Ontario Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Long Distance ’Phone, North 1559. 


























BEE-SUPPLIES 


Everything the bee-keeper needs. Distributing house for Lewis’ Goods at Factory 
Prices. Now is the time to buy for next season. 


Cash Orders for regular Supplies before April, 
3 percent Discount. 
FINE EXTRACTED HONEY in cans or barrels. The best the world can produce 


Samples 8 cents, to pay postage and packing. How much can you use? Prices quoted quick 
on the quantity you mention. 


We buy BEESW AX at all times in the year. Send for our Catalog and “‘Special’’ 


C. M. SCOTT & CO. i2845A3oV"i83 ae as 











“Tn every country the successful advertiser is the continuous advertiser,” 
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Lowest Prices 


Big Discount for Early Orders 


On Cash Orders 


Before November 1 
* Decembe 


Bee= Supplies 


Established Nearly 25 Years 


We have published THE AMERICAN 
BEE-KEEPER for 15 years (monthly, 
50c a year.) The largest and best il- 
ustrated magazine of its kind for the 
price published. Edited by two of the 
most experienced bee-keepers in 
America. 

Sample copy free. 

Our large, illustrated Price-List of 
Supplies free on application. Address, 


The W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co. 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 





Honey and 
+ Beeswax+ 











CaicaGo, Feb. 7.—The demand is about nor- 
mal with sufficient stocks 10 meet all require- 
ments. The best grades of white comb huney 
bring 14@15c, with off grades at 1@3c less, de- 
pending upon color, condition and shape. Ex- 
tracted, aside from white clover and basswoud, 
(choice grades of which are practically unob- 
tainable),is in ample supply at 64@7*c; am 
ber, 644@7c, with off grades still lower. Bees- 
wax, 30c. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


To.trepo, Feb. 19.—The market for comb 
honey has been better for the past two weeks 
than at any time during tte past season. Prices 
are firm on account of the scarcity. We are 
getting 15@1l6c for fancy white clover; 14@15c 
tor No.1, and 13@14c for amber. Buckwheat, 
13c. Extracted honey is in good demand at 
following prices: White clover in barrels 
brings 6%@7c: amber,54@5%c; in cans every 
grade from 1@1c higher. Beeswax is firm 
and in good demand at 28 and 30c. 

The above are our selling prices, not what we 
pay. Griccs Bros. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 2.—Fancy white clover 
comb brings l6c; No. 1,14c; demand exceeds 
the supply; fancy white western comb brings 
14@15c; amber grades in poor demand at 12c 
Best grade of extracted honey brings 8}44@%c in 
60-pound cans; amber, 6c. Good average bees- 
wax sells here for $33 per 100 pounds. 

Water S. Pouper. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 19.—The condit’on of 
the honey market is much more firm than it 
was a year ago at this time, with much less on 
the market. Usually at this time of the year 
bee-men wake up to realize that they mray carry 
their honey over and send it tothe market to be 
soid atany price ratherthan hold it. Atthe 
present time the market is fairly well cleaned 
up. We quote: Fancy white comb honey, 
16@17c; amber, 13@14c; extracted white clover, 
7@8c; amber,6@7c. Beeswax firm. 

We are producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. Wo. A. SELSER. 


New York, Feb. 19.—The demand is fairly 
gooi for better es of white, and while the 
near by crop is fairly well cleaned up, new arri- 
vals are now coming ir from Cuba, besides 
several cars have been shi don from Cali- 
fornia. We quote fincy white at 15c; No.1, 





Headquarters or Bee-Supplics 


Complete Stock for 1906 now on hand. 


FREIGHT- 
RATES FROM 


You will 


SAVE MONEY BUYING FROM ME. 
4 Percent Discount for March 


QUEENS 


LANS, RED CLOVERS and CAUCASIANS. 
For prices, refer to my catalog, page 29. 


OF a Pa a 4) 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave. 


Let me 
book your 
Order for 


13@14c; No. 2, 12c; amber, llc: buckwheat, 
10@lic. Extracted iu fairly good demand, es- 
pecially Cal fornia, of sltich there is abundant 
supply. Wequote white sage, 6%@7%c; light 
amber at 6@7c, according to quantity: buck- 
wheat at 6c per pound: Southern at 50@60c per 
gallon, according to quality. Beeswax steady 
at 29@3lc. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 19.—At the present time the 
demand for honey is quiet; however, we fully 
believe the near future will bring better re- 
ports, since all indications point to a prosper- 
ous season. We continue to quote amber ex: 
tracted honey in barrels at 5% @6c; fancy white 
extracted, 74 @8%c, in crates of two 60 pound 
cans. Ccmb honey is moving slowly at 13%@- 
15c, according to the quality. (Bee-keepere, 
please observe the above are our selling prices 
—not what we are paying.) Beeswax, choice, 
bright yellow, 30c delivered here. 

Tus Frep W. Muts Co. 


DENVER, Feb. 5.—Owing to the mild weather 


the demand for honey has not been as good as 
usual at this time of yea'. We are quoting 
strictly No. 1 white alfalfa comb honey at $3.35 
to 83.75 per case of 24 sections: off grade and 
light amber at $3 to $3.30. White extracted 
alfalfa in 60-pound cans, 744@8\c; light amber, 
64%@7%c. Beeswax, 24c for clean yellow. 
Tue CoLo. Hongy-PROopDUCERS’ ASSN. 


KANSAS City, Feb. 19.—The supply of comb 
honey is fai:ly large, also extracted. We quote 
fancy No. 1 white 24-section honey at $3 0u per 
case; amber, $2.75. White extracted 6%c, and 
light amber 6c. Beeswax, 25@0c. 

Cc. C. CLemons & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 23. — The nice weather 
holds back the demand for comb honey. Crops 
seem to be exceedingly short and producers in 
the West keep the prices high. We quote as fol- 
lows: Fancy water-white and No.1 white clo- 


CINCINNATI 


are the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY 
for the SOUTH 


as ’mostiall freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
Prompt Service is what I practice. 





Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Catalog mailed free. 
Send for same. 


v-] $.1004 IV 


SIMI A410) 


bred in separate apiaries, 
the GOLDEN VEL. 
LOWS, CARNIO- 


CINCINNATI 
... OHIO 


Warehouses. Freeman and Central Aves. 


ver, 14@l6c; No. 2,12@14c. Extracted seems to 
be more plentiful, and we quote same in barrels, 
54% @S5S'éc; in cons, 6c more; white clover, 7@8c. 
Beeswax, 28@Wc. Cc. H.W. Weper. 
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ONE TON 
White Clover Honey 


Candied—a 60-pound can, $6. Cash and 
instructions sent to Farmers’ Bank. 


JOHN C. STEWART 
SAtf | HOPKINS, MO. 


FOR SALE 


Until further mtice, fine t quality new crop 
California Water White White Sage and Light 
Amber HONEY in 60-1b. tins, 2 in a case; new 
cans and new cases Write for prices and sam 
ples, and state quantity you want. 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 
265 & 267 Greenwich Street, New Yorx, N.Y 
MAtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 








'HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO., 
199 SouTH WATER ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 





We Se.t RoorT’s Gooos in MICHIGAN 
Let us quote you prices on Sections, Hiv 
Foundation, etc., as we can save you time an 

freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 


M. H. HUNT & GON, . 
Bevyt Brancu, Wayne Co., MicH 
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Mfg. Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
figure with you on your wants. 


Send for Catalog. 


51 Walnut Street, 


WAV AD Aa 


» 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


We handle the finest Bee-Supplies, made by the W. T. Falconer 
Big Discounts on early orders. 


Mutts SpxeciaLt Dovetail Hives have a Honey-Board, Warp-Proof 
Cover, and Bottom-Board. Think of it, same price as the regular styles. 


THE FRED W. MUTH Co. 


Let us 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Lewis Bee-Ware always fits. Every part meets every other part accurately. It 
goes together like a watch. This means something, does it not? All parts can be 
assembled in a jiffy. Why? Because they fit. No loss of material, no loss of time, 
no loss of patience ! 








Lewis Bee-Hives are made from clear, white Wisconsin pine. No knots or 


other imperfections. Therefore different from other makes of hives. Absolutely 
clear, and when we say Clear, we mean exactly what we say. 


Lewis Sections are made from white Wisconsin basswood—the finest in the 


world. Lewis Sections are the best in the world. They ought to be. They are 
the most carefully selected and the most carefully made. 


Insist on Lewis Goods. Accept no substitutes. 


Look for the brand. Send for Catalog to-day, if you haven’t one. 


There are a score of our agents besides ourselves who can furnish you with LEWIS 
GOODS at factory prices. They are: 


ENGLAND—E. H. Taylor, Welwyn, Herts COLOR ADO—(Continued.) MINNESOTA—Wis. Lumber Co., Faribault 
CUBA-—C. B, Stevens & Co., Havana otocado Houeg-Producers’ Association. MISSOURI-—E. T. Abbott, St. Joseph 
C. B. Stevens & Co., Manzanillo Colorado Frult-Growers’ Association, Grand E bbott, osep 
CALIFORNIA—The Chas. H. Lilly Co., San Robert Halley, Montrose OHI0—Norris & Auspach, Kenton 
Francisco ILLINOIS—York Honey & Bee-Supply Co., OREGON—The Chas. H. Lilly Co., Portland 
ag oe CALIFORNIA—Paul Bachert, Chicago PENNSYLVANIA—Cleaver & Greene, Troy 
ancaster IOWA—A . M 
Fletcher-Doyle Co., San Diego Louis ee oe TEXAS—Southwestern Bee Co., San Antonio 
Fallbrook Co-operative Ass'n, Fallbrook UTAH—Fred F &s Oa 
COLORADO-2. C. Aitianiaibens INDIANA-—C. M. Scott & Co., Indianapolis —Fred Foulger & Sons, Ogden 
Arkansas Valley Honey-Producers’ Associa- | MICHIGAN—A. G. Woodman & Co., Grand | WASHINGTON—The Chas. H. Lilly Co., 
tion, Rocky Ford Rapids Seattle 














G. b. LEWIS COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WIS., U.S.A. 
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